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Feeding Steers on Corn Silage 


ITH the growing popularity of silos 
W in Lancaster county, Pa, the feed- 
ing of corn silage to steers is be- 
coming more common. Some of the most 
extensive and successful growers now make silage the principal feed, 
and those who have kept strict account find this the cheapest method 
of fattening steers over winter. In fact, comparing data of farmers 
using silage and those using commercial feeds, might indicate in gen- 
eral that silage is the only cheap method. The big purpose of many 
Lancaster county feeders seems to be to add manure to the farm, 
without great regard to the cash profit or loss in steer feeding as a 
separate farm enterprise. However, the records of many feeders using 
purchased concentrates show an actual cash loss, regardless of preper 
allowance for the fertilizing value of the manure produced. 
Undoubtedly, corn silage is the coming method of feeding steers 
over winter and the following methods used by a few of the prominent 
and successful feeders point strikingly to the merits of the system. 
Probably the most carefully organized system of feeding is conducted 
on the Coleman farms, a little northwest of the center of the county. 


—— 





Corn Silage to Limit of Appetite Is 
Most Economical Steer Ration 








The methods were worked out over a series 
of years by the former manager, S. H. 
Imboden. Every detail was taken into con- 
sideration, all records of weights of the ani- 
mals kept from month to month, and an elaborate chart gave the feed- 
ing history of every animal on the place. 

The same methods are followed by Henry Rhoads, under whose 
supervision 120 steers were fed this last winter. These animals were pur- 
chased in late August or September, at an average price of $(.75. Im- 
mediately they were put on pasture, remaining outside until mid- 
Cctober. They were then divided into lots of 20 each, being graded 
according to size and weight for special alterations in the feeding 
method as each lot seemed to warrant. The lightest steers weighed 
about 400 pounds when put into the stable, while some of the heavier 
animals tipped the scales at 750 to 800 pounds, 

Immediately after housing in the stable, the steers were each 
given one to 1% pounds of bran per day for a few days, after which 
they were fed cottonseed meal. That there might be no waste in feed- 


ing the cottonseed, a scale according to weights of the |To Page 6. 








Stimulating Scenes on Steer Feeding Farms in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania 


Upper left corner shows a glimpse of the barns on the Coleman 
‘farms, where the manager has worked out a scientific system of 
feeding for profit. Upper right corner is the farmhouse of L. H. 
Brubaker, another of the good Lancaster county feeders. Lower 


left picture shows a part of the herd of 30 steers which Mr Bru- 
baker fed last winter, while lower right shows the barns where the 
animals were housed. 

all barns in the section. 


The overhanging second story is typical of 
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To the New Legislatures 


The agriculture of your state requires full- 
est and fairest consideration at your hands. 
To the end that producers may net better 
prices for better products and that consumers 
may obtain better value for the price they 
pay, enlarge the functions and improve the 
efficiency of the state department of agricul- 
ture, or state food and market department, 
so that each may more adequately conserve the 
public welfare in the production, distribution 
and marketing of food products. Especially 
do we desire that legislation provide ade- 
quately for— 

1. Proper grades and standards and mark- 
ings of produce and foodstuffs, in accordance 
with national standards, so far as may be. 

2. The assembling of produce for grading, 
distribution and marketing, and the protec- 
tion of producers’ brands and trademarks. 

5. Regular market days for produce, to- 
bacco, hops, etc, at rural centers. 

4. The establishment wherever needed of 
municipal terminals and country warehouses 
for the receipt and distribution of food prod- 
ucts, supplementary to the federal warehouse 
system established by act of congress August 
Li, 116, 

5. The establishment of open public mar- 
kets in each municipality—-wholesale, where 
produce may be sold at public auction or 
private sale; retail, for better service direct to 
consumers, 


6, The establishment of municipal or 
county abattoirs or slaughterhouses, under 
public ownership and administration. Here 


any farmer or other person may have their 
cattle, sheep, swine or poultry killed, dreased, 
stored and sold at a nominal charge suflicient 
to cover cost, thus freeing both producers and 
consumers from the exactions of the meat 
trusts. 

7. Loeal facilities under municipal owner- 
ship or control and subject to state super- 
vision should aim to improve, simplify and 
cheapen the gathering, grading, transporta- 
tion, distribution and selling of milk and of 
all dairy and poultry products, for the mutual 
protection and benefit of both producers and 
consyamers. 

8. Provide by state law for people’s co- 
operative banks and for rural credits, to 
supplement the federal farm loan system—to 
aid farmers in financing agriculture, to en- 


courage people in towns and cities to own 
their own homes, and to help the urban 
population to acquire homesteads on small 
tracts of land convenient to their work. 

9. Take off the tax on fertilizers, whether 
direct or indirect. The inspection of such 
goods that the farmer buys should be paid 
for from the public treasury just as is the 
inspection of milk or foods that other con- 
sumers buy. 

10. Keep down expenses. Cut out graft. 
Reduce the number of officials. Limit appro- 
priations. Enforce civil service rules in state 
affairs. Economize. Reduce taxes. 








Dairymen Won Their Victory 


When any one man, official or politician 
goes so far as to set himself up as the ‘“mas- 
ter hand,” comment is needless. Assaults 
upon the efforts of other workers, or attempts 
to put them in a false position are equally 
futile. The dairymen’s victory was won by 
the farmers themselves, aided by their repre- 
sentatives and by friends who have fought 
the-farmers’ battles without fear or favor 
for years. 

However, the farmers’ sincerest friends do 
not parade themselves, do not detract from 
others’ effort, but welcome all true co-opera- 
tion in the farmers’ behalf. Farmers know 
the truth, as is shown by the following letter: 

You people deserve great credit for 
your support of the farmers in the milk 
fight. Our local branch here has 80 
members, Such as are not subscribers 
to American Agriculturist will take it 


at once.-—[John A Fox, Bradford 
County, Pa. 


Such recognition is all the more appreci- 
ated because so typical of the letters reach- 
ing us from so many subscribers. Similar en- 
thusiasm is shown by New England producers 
over our work in their behalf through our 
eastern edition, The New England Homestead, 
thus: Z 

Charles Elkins of Gorham, Me, writes to 
Secretary Pattee of the New England milk 
producers’ association: 


I feel honored to have had ever so 
small a part in the great fight you have 


put up. Wish [| could have been of 
more, service. Don't forget The New 
England Homestead. It would have 


been hard siedding without their help. 
They were the only paper so far as I 
know that was willing to help, I have 
one subscription and will have every 
one of our producers on their list or 
know the reason why. 


The milk war is only one phase of market- 
ing. All methods of transforming farm labor 
into cash must be so organized and bettered 
that fair returns may be insured without any 
“wars” at all. 


No one will ever know the amount of illness 
in young children, caused by rotten or doc- 
tored milk sold by milk 
The Crime of the dealers during the milk 
Milk Dealers shortage in New York 
city. One doctor told 
the writer there were many children poisoned 
by the milk sold by these unscrupulous deal- 
ers, some of them as rotten morally and com- 
mercially as the milk they sold. Oh, the 
horror of it all! Instead of telling their 
customers they were unable to get milk to 
supply, they falsely claimed in interviews and 
advertisements that they were obtaining fresh 
milk, thus deceiving unsuspecting customers 
and making ill innocent children who used 
their rotten product. Where were the health 
officials while this crime was being perpe- 
trated? Things have come to a pretty pass 
when milk dealers can store milk treated 
with preservatives, holding it for days or 
weeks, and sell it as a pure, fresh, unadul+ 
tered product. . This latest crime of the milk 
dealers should not be allowed to pass un- 
punished. Turn on the light. 


I have received a United States money order which 
ts full payment from that party for money 
advanced him for a ticket to New York city and back 
to Marshfield, Wis, and also my account against him 
for ng eelling potatoes. I Crange 
orvice a for what it has done for me. 


Judd 

When I sant in this t 1. thought American 
Agriculturiat had « hard wut to ersck. as I could 
not even an answer from him. but you certainly 


“delivered the gooda™-—{Rohert Repe, Route 4. 
Cortland, N Y. 


That is what it’s for—to serve our readers. 
Use it. See next to last page, every issue. 
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Getting Corn Out of the Shock 


What is the simplest and cheapest’ way (or 
involving the least labor) of getting corn out 
of the shock and of so handling and feeding it 
as to get the most profit?—[J. C. H. te 


I confess that this is a mighty big problem. 
I cannot aifswer it and nobody else can answer 
it without certain explanations. It depends 
on the size of the farm, the use to be made of 
the corn, what kind of live stock is to be fed 
and where the farm is located. If one expects 
to feed the corn as well as the stover on his 
own farm, then I know of no better way of 
handling corn fodder—and by corn fodder I! 
mean the corn_plant after cutting and be- 
fore husking—than using a combined husker 
and shredder. Of course, I am assuming that 
we all understand that the proper amount of 
Silage has been provided for and the remain- 
ing part of the corn crop is now being re- 
served for supplementary feeding. We need 
ear corn. for work horses, for hogs, at times 
for the sheep, some for the chickens and some 
occasionally for the brood sows. Wecan use 
corn stover also for supplementing silage, 
hay and other roughage in the rations. 

I have fed shredded corn stover in compari- 
son with timothy to horses during winter 
when not subjected to severe work, and these 
horses have. held their own in weight and ap- 
pearance just as well on shredded stover as on 
timothy hay. Comparing these two roughage 
feeds there is not much difference in the com- 
position. If the grain concentrates are prop- 
erly varied, as good a ration can be made of 
corn stover and corn with some other feed 
like brewers’ grains, wheat bran, linseed 
meal or gluten meal, and at times cottonseed 
meal, as of corn and oats and timothy hay. 
The ration is not only as good, but is con- 
siderably cheaper. 


No Need of Mold Trouble 


Frequently people who use the shredder 
complain that the corn stover becomes moldy 
when it is taken from the mow. I discovered 
that this was due to too early shredding. If 
one will wait until one or two good stiff 
freezes occur so as to freeze out the juices 
and water in the staiks he will encounter no 
damage to shredded stover when stored in the 
mow. On the other hand, if stover is shredded 
too soon, before frost comes, before the stalks 
are thoroughly dried out, you are facing 
trouble. Better wait a few weeks and avoid 
this danger. So much for the shredded hay. 
Another objection is that when cornstalks 
are put through the shredding machine some 
husk will be left on the ears and a good niany 
grains will be torn out; consequently, the ap- 
pearance of the ear corn is bad, both because 
of the many lost grains and of the shucks 
remaining on the ear. . Where one feeds this 
grain on his own farm this is a matter of 
no consideration whatsoever. The shelied 
grains can be bagged up, and are ideal for 
poultry, pigs or horses; and the ears them- 
selves, though spotted with missing grains, 
and striped with attached husks, no value 
islost when fed; and both grains and stover 
are appetizing, and as greedily and heartily 
eaten by the stock as where the ears are 
clean and whole. 

It is not an unpleasant job to haul corn 
into the barn during December and there husk 
by hand, piling the stover in the mow 
or elsewhere for later feeding. Of course 
the whole thing resolves itself down to hand 
or machine husking. Both no doubt always 
will be employed. Machine labor will replace 
hand labor on large farms, but hand labor 
must be used on small farms. 

Unquestionably, therefore, husking by hand 
is the simplest way, but the shredding ma- 
chine involves the least human labor and does 
the work at a cheaper cost per bushel. &, 
however, leaves a rougher job, making the 
finished product less wanted when sent to . 
market.—[C. W. B. Durty 
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Five Years of Alfalfa in Rotation 


Story of alfalfa grower who uses alfalfa and timothy mixture 


peewee LFALFA is the big crop on the 
4 100-acre farm of H. E. Bul- 
lock in Monmouth county, N J. 
And it’s a dandy, too, for in the 
past 16 years Mr Bullock has 
spared neither time, effort nor 
money to make his alfalfa a crop of which to 
be proud. Lime and drainage are possibly 
the two chief requisities of a good alfalfa 
crop, and here’s the way Mr Bullock, with his 
son Norman as first assistant, handles bis 
crop on approximately 50 acres of sandy loam, 
containing considerable shell. 

He starts with nothing but Kansas grown 
seed of the taproot-variety, whenever it is 
procurable. At present on land that has 
been in alfalfa he plants corn, followed by 
wheat or rye sown in the fall of the year. 
The ground is fallowed after the grain is 
cut, seeded to alfalfa and left for five years, 
making a seven-year rotation in all. After 
fallowing, the land is prepared for alfalfa by 
putting on four tons to the acre of caustic 
stone lime, 10 to 14 days previous to sowing 
the alfalfa seed. The alfalfa is seeded at the 
rate of 25 pounds per acre, being put on with 
an alfalfa drill and buried not more than 
1 inch in the soil. At the same time 10% 
pounds timothy seed per acre are put on with 
a wheelbarrow seeder, the timothy seed re- 
maining on the surface. 

From experience in the past with alfalfa, 
Mr Bullock has found that timothy and al- 
falfa on the same ground prevent lodging 
under average con- 





time, lime is applied at the rate of about 
four tons per acre. Harrowing follows and, 
if necessary, the lund is rolled to get it level 
for the alfalfa drill. The fertilizer is applied 
just previous to dropping the seed. Some 
growers also apply at this time 150 pounds of 
inoculated soil from some other alfalfa field, 
but Mr Bullock finds that the pure commercial 
culture for inoculating alfalfa seed works out 
best under his conditions. He is afraid of 
weed seeds in the inoculated soil. 


Lime a Salient Factor 


Mr Bullock is an advocate of burnt oyster 
shell lime, believing it the purest form in 
which calcium carbonate could be applied, 
and he would use it altogether if it was as 
cheap as lime from other sources. Oyster 
shell lime seems to be more economical in 
handling than other forms of the carbonate. 
But in the end, and this is the real test, both 
the oyster shell and the commercial forked 
lime seem to give the same results on alfalfa 
in point of growth. Of course the latter does 
not pulverize as easily and for this reason 
may give a slightly greater waste in dis- 
tribution. The caustic lime which he has 
used has acted more quickly on the acidity 
of the soil, but is objectionable in handling. 

The phosphoric acid in the commercial fer- 
tilizer used is in the form of South Carolina 
rock. This may be an objectionable source, 
Mr Bullock believes, as the rock has been 
treated with sulphuric acid in its commercial 


a baler and sells some baled hay at $2 moe 
per ton. Most of the crop is sold loose fob 
the barns and hauled by the buyer. 


Alfalfa Fits Corn Ground 


Following five years of alfalfa the ground 
is turned over in the spring and put into 


corn. Using a three-runner sled, hills are 
marked out 40 inches each way. A hand 
planter drops two kernels per hill. Cultiva- 


tion is started as quickly as possible after the 
corn is up, being quite deep at first in order 
to cut the underground channels of moles, 
which are particularly troublesome on the 
farm. The two grains per hill usually do 
well and give two ears per stalk. This is con- 
trary to the method of many successful corn 
growers who plant four kernels per hill, but 
they usually get one ear to the stalk. Shal- 
low cultivation follows after the first one or 
two times. The corn is cut into stack rows 
to save for fodder. The field corn will yield 
about 80 to 90 bushels shelled corn per acre, 
worth in Monmouth county, N J, about 85 
cents per bushel. No fertilizer or lime is 
necessary on the corn which has followed 
alfalfa. 








Orchard Responds to Treatment 


An interesting report of a 17-year-old dem- 
onstration apple orchard owned by Earl 
Dilatush in Monmouth county, N J, comes 
from Farm Adviser W. H. Hamilton. For 

the first four years, 





ditions, while alfalfa 
alone will give con- 
siderable trouble by 
lodging. In addition 
he finds this mixture 
makes an ideal hay 
for horses and cattle. 
It brings the cutting 
season of the timothy 
previous to its bloom. 
Timothy has fre- 
quently been quoted 
as a soil robber, and 
Mr Bullock believes 
this tendency of mak- 
ing heavy demands 
upon the plant food 
in the soil helps to 
keep the first cutting 
of alfalfa from be- 
coming coarse and 
woody. The timothy 
lasts for about three 








after the orchard was 
a set out, the _ trees 
were pruned and 
eared for. Then the 
following 10 years 
the orchard was neg- 
lected, and by 19i4 
was in such a condi- 
tion that Mr Dilatush 
contemplated pulling 
out the trees. How- 
ever, he became in- 
terested in the or- 
charding suggestions 
recommended by the 
local farm bureau 
and decided to give 
the trees attention. 
During the past 
two years the orchard 
has been carefully 
pruned, sprayed, fer- 
tilized and cultivated. 
The average yield of 








years, giving one crop 
with the alfalfa each 
season. Two cuttings 
of alfalfa are made the first season and three 
each year for the next four years, making 
14 cuttings in all during the period of ro- 
tation. 

Fertilizer is as important upon alfalfa as 
upon any other crop, but Mr Bullock feels 
that excessive applications, although increas- 
ing the yield per acre, are applied at a loss. 
The happy medium is mighty hard to-find, 
but after a certain point is reached, the in- 
creased growth will not pay for the increase 
in amount of fertilizer. For instance, he 
never top-dresses with nitrate of soda, be- 
lieving the extra expense not worth While. 

About 600 pounds of high-grade potato 
manure, analyzing 4 per cent nitrogen, 8 per 
cent phosphoric acid and 10 per cent potash 
was used in ordinary years before the price 
of potash became almost prohibitive. Even 
in 1915 he used a mixture analyzing 4-8-4 of 

“the above constituents. This season he tried 
basic slag, which analyzed about 16 per cent 
phosphoric acid and 50 per cent lime. This 
was applied at.the rate of 1500 to 2000 pounds 
per acre. 

When the grain has been cut and the 
ground allowed to remain fallow for a short 


Cutting Alfalfa on E. F. Dibble Farm in’ Monroe County, 


preparation, and it requires-a certain addi- 
tional amount of lime to make up for the acid 
property of the phosphoric acid. As the fer- 
tilizer is only applied 10 to 14 days before 
the alfalfa seed is sown, it is important that 
lime be used heavily enough to quickly neu- 
tralize the soil. The lime helps to flocculate 
the soil and break up the capillary action in 
land that has laid undisturbed for some time 
and so helps in retention of moisture. 

Drainage is one of the most important 
prerequisities for a: good stand of alfalfa, 
and as Mr Bullock phrases it, ‘““Land needs 
to be well drained and then some more.” 
Alfalfa plants liké to run their taproots into 
water, but do not do well if standing on 
too moist a piece of ground. All of the land 
in alfalfa is tile-drained, the system having 
been installed some years ago for general 
farming purposes. 

Naturally alfalfa will vary in its yield on 
various soils, under different care and mois- 
ture conditions. Mr Bullock expects three 
to 31% tons per acre, however, from two to 
five-year-old stands. Most of it, excepting the 
new growth, gave 31%4 tons per acre. He re- 
ceives $20 per ton loose at the barn, but has 


the five-acre orchard 
for four years pre- 
ceding the proper care was less than 700 
bushels of apples per year. In 1915, the first 
year after using up-to-date orchard practice, 
the yield was 1967 bushels of apples. This 
last year’s crop is estimated at 4000 bushels. 
Besides the increase in yield, the quality of 
the fruit is also much better. The cost of the 
extrg care required to produce 4000 bushels 
of good, clean apples instead of 700 or 800 
bushels of poor, inferior fruit has been about 
5 cents per bushel. 


New York 


For Onion Smut formalin should be used 
as a soil disinfectant, by attaching a drip 
tank to the seeder, applying formalin in the 
drill. This simple measure may double the 
yield. Use one pint formalin to 16 gallons 
water, at the rate of one gallon to 185 feet 
of row, 200 gallons per acre. The practice 
of plowing under old bulbs as fertilizer on 
the onion soil is decidedly insanitary and 
sure to bring trouble sooner or later.—[L. J. 

Attention to Pack—The fruit grower who 
pays close attention to the grading and pack- 
ing of his fruit will be the one to make a 
success of his business. 
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Market Milk at Pittsburgh 

The Northern Ohio and _ tri-state 
milk producers’ associations are in 
full control of the market milk situa- 
tion in Pittsburgh, Pa, writes Clarence 
S. Dean of Beaver county, Pa. They 
have advanced the price of milk to 
2 cents a gallon for the next sir 
months commencing November 1. The 
retail price is to be raised to 11 cents 
“a quart. A storm of protest and a 
big how! have been set up by the city 
papers, and a government probe 
asked, but to no avail. The rise in 
the price of feed and advanced 
freight rates make it absolutely neces- 
sary to raise the price of milk to the 
farmers 

The dairymen around Pittsburgh 
have been greatly interested, stirred 
and inspired by the facts given by 
American Agriculturist to its readers 
concerning the great milk strike in 
New York and the activity of the 
Cairymen's league. Some anticipated 


» like situation in Pittsburgh after 
November 1. Pittsburgh dealers now 
see that they must do business with 
organized dairymen. “Greater Pitts- 
burgh" now consumes about 200,000 
zallons of milk per day. A greater 
part of the supply is brought from 
100 to 1) miles, where it is loaded 
by the farmers on passenger and 
special milk trains. Most of the ship- 
ments are now made in 10 gallon 
cans. At the city it is bottled by 
dealers and delivered to the con- 
sumer. No milk is now sold in open 
pails as formerly 


The farmer pays the freight as he 
has always had to do. Freight rates 
on milk have advanced over 100% on 
railroad lines entering Pittsburgh. It 
is out of the question to produce milk 
at the old prices, and the only way to 
get better prices seems to be through 
such organizations as the dairymen's 
league of New York, the Interstate 
milk producers’ association of Phila- 


delphia dnd the Northern Ohio and 
tri-state organizations of Pittsburgh. 

There is no uniform system _ for 
purchasing milk from farmers who 
supply the Pittsburgh market Each 
distributing concern makes indi- 
vidual arrangements with farmers 
und the system of contract’ varies 
considerably. The price offered by 
the MecJunkin-Straight dairy com- 


pany is $2.05 per 100 pounds for milk 


testing butter fat during the 
three months beginning November 1: 
$2 per 100 pounds for milk of the 


) ~¢ 
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same quality for the next three 
months. These prices are for milk 
delivered to the country receiving 


stations of this concern. 


Market Milk at Cleveland 


Milk at Cleveland, O, is purchased 
by individual distributing concerns 
upon an individual basis and _ the 
methods of one concern do not neces- 
Sarily apply to that of another. All 
milk which is sold in the city, how- 
ever, is subject to inspection and 
regulations of the Cleveland board of 
health. The Telling-Belle Vernon 
company, a large distributing concern 
in this city, offers the ‘following 
prices for market milk during the 
six months’ period from October 1 
to March 31. 

COUNTRY PRICE 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

Butter fat 


PER GALLON 

2le per gallon 
Z2ic “ - 

20 

2c * - 

19¢ “* ” 
19° “ ’ 
bonus is allowed as fol- 
lows by this concern: 0.3 cent for 
every 0.1% of butter fat above 3.5% 
milk. A similar deduction is made 
for milk testing below 3.2%->- 


Milk Under Southern Conditions 

The retail price of milk has ad- 
vanced in Atlanta, Ga, during’ the 
past few weeks. Until recently, it 
retailed at 10 cents a quart, but the 
price is now all the way from 12 to 15 
cents a quart. Certified milk, of 
course, brings more than this. Many 
of the dairymen in the vicinity of 
Atlanta retailed their own milk, and, 
of course, when they do this, receive 
as much as do the milk depots. Not 
a great deal of Atlanta’s milk supply 
is retailed, however, by the actual 
producer, and much of it is shipped 
in from a radius up to as high as 100 
miles. 

The wholesale price paid to dairy- 
men by the milk depots is all the way 
from 26 to 30 cents per gallon, with 
the indications that within the next 
few weeks 30 cents will be ‘he 
minimum price, with a maximum of 
possibly 31 or 32 cents. This is f o b 
Atlanta. The upward tendency In the 
price of milk is due, of course, to the 





increased price of foodstuffs, espe- 
cially cottonseed meal. In the South, 
cottonseed meal is practically the only 
concentrated protein feed used. Some 
corn meal, corn and cob meal, wheat 
bran, beet pulp, and mixed dairy 
feeds are used, but the old stand-by 
for protein feed is cottonseed meal, 
and, of course, the present very high 
price of this product has increased 
very materially the cost of milk pro- 
duction, 





Pushing Milk Consumption 

The securing of uniform rules for 
conducting the dairy business through- 
out the United States was the general 
theme at the fifth annual convention 
International asociation of dairy and 
milk inspectors. This was held xt 
Springfield, Mass, last week in connec- 
tion with the National dairy show. It 
was voted that the rules of the asso- 
ciation be printed and passed to all 
the state organizations with recom- 
mendation for uniform adoption. The 
hope was expressed that the plan may 
do much to standardize the dairy bus- 
iness. 

At the ninth annua] convention of 
the international milk dealers’ asso- 
ciation held at the same time and 
place, dealers seemed impressed with 
the importance of securing the confi- 
dence of the public. This was espe- 
cially true with regard to matters 
vitally affecting the distribution of 
milk and cream. Various speakers 
emphasized the necessity of bringing 
the producer, the dealer and-the pub- 
lic closer together in an endeavor to 
arrive at a thorough understanding of 
the milk problem. Prof Morse of the 
Harvard medical school made a strong 
plea for strict regulation of milk pro- 
duction. He urged dealers to exercise 
extreme care in buying their milk, and 
also emphasized the necessity of clean- 
liness in handling during distribution. 
He showed by statistics that proper 
inspection of milk supplies in large 
cities has much to do in lowering in- 
fant mortality. Much progress has 
been made, 





Poorest Milk Fixes Price 


In discussing the cost of producing 
milk by dairymen and the cost of dis- 
tribution by dealers, Prof Fred Ras- 
mussen of the dairy husbandry depart- 
ment at the Pennsylvania state college 
asserts that the cheapest and poorest 
milk has in the past determined the 
market price. Until the recent activ- 
ities of the dairymen’s league, the 
farmer has not made use of collected 
bargaining in the sale of milk, and as 
an individual, has accepted whatever 
price was offered. 

Dairymen as a class have been slow 
to change and slow to organize. It has 
been the history throughout the world 
that co-operation among farmers de- 
velops only under economic pressure. 
The fact that milk producers in the 
eastern part of our country are now 
organized to save their industry from 
financial ruin is the best evidence that 


Regulations Governing Grades and Designations of Milk and Cream Sold in 
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the industry is suffering economic 
pressure. To meet this crisis, there 
must be many adjustments beside the 
one item of price. 





Wanted, Good Milkers—We often see 
this advertisement. A good milker is 
kind and gentle with animals; never 
loud or harsh spoken. He always has 
well-groomed, short and smooth finger 
nails, so short that the flesh on the 
ends of the fingers, makes.a sort of 
cushion as it comes in contact with 
the cow’s teat. Many a fine cow has 
been ruined by a milker who had long, 
sharp finger nails. The milker should 
carefully inspect the cow’s teats at 
each milking. If any are scratched or 
sore, immediately anoint them with 
satled butter. It is a good plan to 
keep a can of salted butter well cov- 
ered on the stable shelf. Thoroughly 
rub it in, doing it carefully so as to 
not hurt the sore places. A good 
milker will milk rapidly with long even 
strokes. A cow that is milked care- 
fully and swiftly will always give 
down the milk, and the udder is 
quickly relieved. The cow is always 
pleased to see the good milker, an: 
welcomes him.—[C. A. B., Tioga Coun- 
ty, N Y. 


Maryland Dairymen Loyal—At a 
largely attended meeting on Octo- 
ber 28 the Frederick county dairy- 
men’s ass@viation voted to join hands 
with the Maryland and Virginia asso- 
ciation of Washington in a demand for 
24 cents a gallon for market milk 
during the seven winter months. The 
Frederick association further pledged 
itself to stand with the Washington 
association in a strike against shipping 
milk to Washington, D C, if such a 
measure became necessary to obtain 
the advance in price. The Maryland 
and Virginia association is composed 
of dairymen’s associations in 10 coun- 
ties in Maryland and Virginia close to 
Washington. It is estimated that from 
6000 to 7000 gallons of milk are 
shipped daily from Frederick county 
te Washington.—[T. E. S., Maryland. 

Will Run Condensery—The milk 
producers’ association at Sherman 
in Chautauqua county, N Y, has 
raised a large capital stock and 
has purchased an old factory 
where equipment for shipping milk 
and cream is being installed. The as- 
sociation, with W. B. Enos as presi- 
dent, has several hundred members. 
This factory purchase is one of the 
strongest moves which has ever been 
made toward co-operative action in 
Chautauqua county, N Y. 





Another Milk Commission-——Gov 
Brumbaugh of Pennsylvania named 
the following members o1 a commis- 
sion to make an investigation of mar- 
ket milk prices with commissioners 
from New Jersey, Delaware and Mary- 
land: C. E. Carothers, deputy secre- 
tary of agriculture of Harrisburg, 
Pa; Morris T. Phillips of Lancaster 
Co, Pa; Dr Clyde L. King of the uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and C. Hen- 
crn. of Philadelphia.~ 


New York City 


Tuberculin and Required Time 
Definitions physical tests Bacterial contents dairy scores of delivery Bottling Labeling 

Grade A milk or cream 1. Cows admitted to herd Maximum at any time, Equipment, 25% Within 36 hours In bottles only to con- Outer cap white. Contaitt 
(raw) is that produced that have not reacted grade A milk (raw), Method, 50°% after production. sumers unless other- words grade A. Raw, 
ahd handled under mini- to tuberculin and are in 60,000 bacteria a cubic Total, 75% wise specified in per- in black.~ Also dealer's 
mum requirements as good physical condition. centimeter: cream, 300,- mit, name and address. 
herewith 2. Cows tested annually. 000, 

Reactors excluded 
Grade A milk or cream No tuberculin test. Phys- Maximum, after pasteur- Equipment, 25% Within 36 hours In bottles only to con- Outer caps white. Contain 
(pasteurized) is that ical examination § an- ization. Grade A milk Method, 5 after pasteuriza- sumers unless other- words grade A in black, 
handled and sold by nually. (pasteurized), 30,000 Total, 73% tion. wise specified. date, hours between 
dealers holding permits bacteria a cubic centi- which pasteurization 
under minimum require- meter; cream (pasteur- was completed, place, 
ments as herewith ized), 150,000. Milk with pasteurization mad: 
over 200,000 bacteria a and name of seller or 
cubic centimeter not to distributer. 
be pasteurized under 
this designation. 
Grade B milk or cream No tuberculin test. Phys- Maximum, after pasteur- Equipment, 20% Milk within 36 Cans or bottles, Bottle caps and can tags 
(pasteurized) is that ical examination an- ization. Grade B milk Method, 35% hours and cream white. Marked “grade 
produced and handled nually. pasteurized), 100,000 Total, 55% 48 hours aftec B” in bright green, date 
under minimum require. bacteria a cubic centi- pasteurization. and place, pasteuriza- 
ments as herwith and meter: cream, 500,000. tion completed and 
pasteurized under re- Milk with over 1,500,- mame of seller or dis- 
quirements of health 000 bacteria a cubic tributer. Cream bottle 
department. centimeter not to be cap marked “grade B” 
pasteurized under this in bright green; place 
designation. Milk with and date of bottling and 
over. 300,000 bacteria a mame of seller or dis- 
cnbic centimeter not to tributer. 
be pasteurized outside 
the city under this 

: designation. 

Grade C milk or cream is No tubercalin test. Phys- Maximum after pasteur- Scoce, 40 Within 36 hours Cane only, Can tags white. Marked 
that not conforming to ical examination an- ization. Grade C milk after uction, : in red “grade C.” Cans 
above sub-divisions, bot oually, (pasteurized), 300,000 have sealed * col- 
pasteurized under re- bacteria a cubic centi- lars painted red on 
uirements of health meter: cream, 1,500,000. necks. 
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Better Prices for Better Milk 


I am interested in the production 
of certified milk, and being made of 
ordinary clay 
an d possessed 
of average hu- 
man qualities, I 
am anxious to 
have this grade 
of milk appre- 
ciated and full 
value paid for 
it. It is not al- 
together from 
a selfish stand- 


point, however, 
that I am 
working. The 





average person 
today who has 
any sense of 
hygiene and purity, desires to have 
the best milk that his income will 
permit. He does not, however, know 
at all times just what to do. He does 
not want to be buncoed and pay high 
prices for the name on the wagon, 
only to discover later that the funda- 
mental principles of sanitation have 
been wanting; and then logically he 
says “that one might as well buy the 
cheapest, because it is all the same 
whatever the brand. 

I know from experience that certi- 
fied milk means exactly what its 
mame implies. It is called certified 
‘because the city milk commission lays 
down certain rules and then obliges 
the producer to live up to them, no 
matter what his own personal no- 
tions may be. 

These rules are not’ enforced 
periodically; they are in force every 
day, and if «the proprietor does not 
sense his obligations he must quit. I 
am unable to note one single item 
in the process of production and 
handling not now under control. Of 
course the human equation is always 
present and must be dealt with; and 
there must be a certain amount of 
flexibility to the rules, but this range 
of variation is narrow and does not 
naturally effect quality. 

Cows must be tuberculin tested, 
must be strong and healthy, and they 
show for themselves when the _ in- 
spector comes, and no marked change 
ean take place between visits. The 
#eneral daily sanitary conditions are 
easily checked by the _ laboratory. 
Washing cows, stable cleanliness, 
sterilization and the health and per- 
sonal habits of the milkers and care- 
takers will be determined by the 
Jaboratory analysis of the milk. Cool- 
ing and icing are glso under check. 
There is nothing one can do, however 
shrewd in deception he may be, and 
not get caught. The results are the 
same whether the producer is care- 
Jess or dishonest, the check will find 
it. To do these things not only re- 
quires a large initial investment for 
buildings and equipment, but repairs 
must be maintained.” Not only must 
we keep clean in our methods but the 
equipment must be of standard qual- 
ity. These things are expensive; and 
at once certified milk goes into a 

lass by itself. No one familiar with 
the methods would make the state- 
ment so frequently heard that clean 
milk costs no more than 25 cents 
an 100 pounds more to produce than 
average market milk. The expenses 
everywhere are largely’ increased. 
Living expenses, type of labor em- 
Ployed, all go up in order to be ab- 
“Olutely sure of constant results. 

Occasionally average market milk 

Onditions will turn out milk of low 
bacteria count, but the next day the 
bacteria run into the millions again. 
Such milk is, no doubt, safer when 
Pasteurized. But it is a well-known 
fact that pasteurization is destructive 
of personal care in milk production. 
Every person at once feels that there 
‘S$ No use of care, heat will kill the 
serms no matter how many there are. 

Pasteurization is not sound in prin- 


H. E. COOK 


ciple. It destroys the lactic acid 
germs that are the natural safeguard 
in milk. 

In order to destroy pathogenic and 
septic germs that we do not want we 
have to kill the lactic acid which is 
itself destructive to every group of 
gas formers that do more mischief in 
the feeding of babies than do patho- 
genic bacteria. 

Clean sour milk is one of the safest 
the best of foods for adults, but it 
cannot be made from _ pasteurized 
milk. Pasturized milk, if given time, 
will literally rot through the most 
putrefactive fermentation. We need 
a campaign of education to be con- 
ducted by our milk commissions, 
which will give the consumers the 
facts in the case. 

In order to fortify the position 
that has been taken relative to pas- 
teurization the responsible agencies 
have lost sight of the real issue. Pas- 
teurized milk should be compared in 
value to average C and B grades of 
raw milk and not with the pure, high 
grade, natural milk, known generally 
as certified. An effort is now being 
made to use the word natural milk as 
applied to certified instead of raw 
milk, and it is sound. 

Certified is just natural milk so 
handled from cows free from every 
known disease that the consumers get 
it every day, in a bottle, almost 
identical in purity with its condition 
before being drawn from the cow’s 
udder. 

To take this business out of the 
humanitarian class and make it a 
profitable business not a quart should 
leave the farm at less than 10 cents, 
where as now the cases, bottles, caps 
and inspection service the furnished 
by the dealer. The producers would 
willingly do this advertising them- 
selves if they had any surplus profits 
left for advertising after paying the 
necessary expenses of production. 

If consumers want the best they 
must first know what that best is, 
what it cost to make it, and then 
what they should legitimately pay 
for it.—[H. E. Cook. 





Farm Personals 


There is really no better way of 
finding out the performance of a crop 


than by trying it out on the home 
farm. Realizing this, C. C. Harden- 
bergh of Ulster county, N Y, is trying 


out the merits of alfalfa and wheat 
seeded on the same land. The 
ground has been thoroughly manured 
and limed this fall and sown to 
wheat. <A spring seeding of aifalfa 
will be made on this area as the frost 
is going out of the ground. The ai- 
falfa seed wilt be sown in the same 
manner as clover. Mr Hardenbergh 
hopes to secure a good crop of wheat 
in July, and one cutting of alfalfa 
the first year. Field trials of this 
kind are well worth while and it-is 
only by such experimenting that the 
true performance of a crop on the 
home farm can be learned. 








One of the best vineyards in Chau- 
tauqua county, N Y, is on the farm 
of Fred Johnson, where in addition 
fo grapes, excellent plantings of 
peach. cherry and apple trees are to 
be found. The farm is equipped 
with many modern appliances anda 
facilities for handling fruit are of 
the best. Stgange to say, the only 
peaches that did well this last season 
were located upon land with a nortt- 
ern slope, whereas there was prac- 
tically no crop upon the southern 


slope. Mr Johnson is justly proud of 
his vineyards and the fine grapes they 
produce. 





In such an imporiant position as 
superintendent of rural highways, 
farmers are always delighted to find 
a man who has the best wishes of 
the country at heart and who him- 
self is associated with farmers. Such 
aman has been appointed to super- 
intend the highways in Berks county, 
Pa. He is E. N. Burnett of Strouds- 
burg, Pa. It is an important.position 
in Berks county, which is considered 
one of the largest and most important 
farm sections in Pennsylvania, 











--Feed 


CONTINENTAL 
GLUTEN 


is not for world’s champions and expensive blooded stock 
alone, altho it-is fed to practically every cow in these classes. 
Continental Gluten should be fed to every milk cow in the 


country. 


Far from being expensive it actually increases 


your net profit on every cow you feed it to. 


Send for Free Sample 


We simply want you to 
learn for yourself the wonder- 
ful results obtained almost 
immediately from feeding 
Continental Gluten. We want 
to send you a free sample so 
that you may know that the 
qualities that made a World’s 
Champion out of Duchess 
Skylark Ormsby are also in 


the feed you will get. It is all 
out of the same plant—your’s 
and the Duchess’. 


Write for your sample 
and prices today. Once you 
have fed “Continental” you 
will never be without it. It 
means pleasure to the cows 
and profits to you. 





CONTINENTAL CEREAL CO., Peoria, II. 








y =~ More Milk At LessCost 
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turned into milk by natural laws. 


on the market. 


never be without it. 








Minneapolis, Minn. 


V. E. Fuller, after a thorough test, says that Inter- 
national Special Dairy Feed produced more milk at 
a less cost than his standard ration. 


Making milk is not guesswork. The cow’s food is 


Your Cows Need It to balance their ration, make more milk and keep them in 
good health. Thousands of dairymen know by experience that these are facts. 


Go to Your Bealer. Try one tonof International Special Dairy Feed and you'll 
Manufactured only by 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 









Modern profitable dairying has out- 


grown old-fashioned guesswork methods in feeding. 


International Special Dairy Feed 


is produced by specialists of years of practical experience. They know the 
natural laws that make milk from feed. International Special Dairy Feed is 
the result of scientifically selected ingredients. It is an ideal all-year-’round 
ready grain ration. Used as an entire grain ration or with other feed or 
pasture, it will produce more milk at a lower cost than any other feed 


Mills at Minneapolis and Memphis 











Cutting. 








Tornado Fodder Cutters 


Have stood the test for thirty-five years 
We make them for hand or power use. 
NOW is the time to prepare for your Dry Fodder 


the largest and hardest stalks. 
Ask Your Dealer About Them 
W. K. HARRISON & COMPANY, MFRS. 


Any size with any equipment. 


THE TORNADO splits as well as cuts 


MASSILLON, OHIO 











I will condition a Horse 
or Cow in twelve days 


Put fiesh on its bones, Give it life and vigor. Can 
add 50% to looks and value. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or no pay. 

stal for free. offer. 


P. A. FAUST, : BRYN MAWR, PA 


CATALOG FREE 


Send for our new and elaboratel aow illustrated oe ee 
pana Og paar — — covering a a 
deat bee This ill be mailed on application. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 316 Fourth Ave., New York, #. f 


























































































KRESO DIP N9@I 








Farm Sanitation 


Will Increase Your Profits 
by Keeping Live Stock 
and Poultry Healthy. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 


Easy to Use. Efficient. Economical. 
Kills Sheep Ticks, Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
Helps Heal Cuts, Scratches and 
Skin Diseases. 


Prevents Hog Choiera. 


periments on live hogs prove that 

a 24% dilution of Kreso Dip No. 1 will 
kill virulent Hog Cholera Virus in 5 
minutes by contact. 

We Will Send Free Bookiets on 

The treatment of mange, eczema or 
pitch mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. ; 

How to build a hog wallow which 
will keep hogs clean and healthy; 

How to keep your hogs free fr-m 

Parasites and " 


WRITE FOR THEM. 





Mreso Dip No. 1 in Original Packages. 


POR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
Department Animal industry. 
DETROIT, - © MICH. 




















Raise Your Calves on 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 
and Sell the Milk 


More calves have been raised on 
Biatchford’s Calf Meal than on all 
other milk substitutes combined, 

100 Ibs. makes 100 gallons of milk substi- 
tute, costing only one-third as much as milk. 

Prevents scouring and insures the early 
maturity of sleek, handsome calves. 

It is steam-cooked and no trouble to pre- 


pare or use. 
How to Raise Calves 


Write for Pamphlet -# ply and Success- 


fully with Little or No Milk.” At dealers, or 
Blatchford Calf Meal Factory, Dept. 76 Waukegan, [iL 

















eld reliable treat- 
ment for Es Jaw in cattle. 


Fleming’s Actinoform 


under a positive since 19°%6— 
r , if i¢ fails. First 


Sold 
your money refu 
write for a free copy o 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 


Veterinary Adviser 


It describes Lamp Jaw and explains how 
Fleming's Actineioem is tot to be used. A book of 





19% pages, infor 
mation upon almost two hundred su! te per- 
yy te horses and cattle. We ia 
the best book of the kind ever printed 
tobe givenaway. Durable leatherette binding. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 








Wanted: Honest, Energetic Men 


in every county to sell our big line of goods direct to 
farmers. Experience net necessary. We fully instruct 
you. Farmers laborers, 
willing to work can 


$1000 to $3000 a Year 
handling our big sellers. Bxclusive territory given 
We furnish you the capital; you furnish the team to 
carry the goods. Be vour own boss in « pleasant 
anent and profitable business. Write at once for 
t particulars, giving age and occupation 


THE DUOFORM CO., Dept.5, NORTH JAVA, N.Y 


mechanics, or any men 
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>, di : that in the silage until May 1, when | 
I vedi a Steers on Corn Silage cob meal was added to the ration. 


Cover Page.] 

animals has been marked out. A 
1000-pound steer gets 2% pounds of 
cottonseed meal, while lighter ones are 
fed in proportion to weight until a 
400-pound steer would be getting 1% 
pounds of cottonseed. At the same 
1000-pound steer gets 30 
pounds silage per day, lighter animals 
being fed less until a 400-pound steer 
would be getting 20 pounds of silage. 
In feeding a number of steers it 
readily seen that even this small sav- 
ing on each steer runs into big money 
during the season on a lot of 120 ani- 

No hay is given. The cotton- 
and silage are fed twice a day, 
cottonseed generally being poured 
over the silage. 

On each entry door of the copious 
barns, is a slate. upon which is kept 
the feeding records of each lot of ani- 
mals, The figures are summed up 
each month, the steers weighed and 
the feed regulated anew in proportion 
to the revised weights. The states con- 
tain the average amount of cottonseed 
meal and silage to be fed to that lot 
While Mr Imboden was manager, as 
many as 160 steers were fed at a time. 

The data bring out one big point: 


{From First 


is 


mals 
seed 


the 


It did not pay to feed a heavy steer 
under the silage system. The advan- 
tage with light weight cattle at the 


beginning of the feeding season is that 
the silage and cottonseed ration will 
enuse the animals to increase in 
growth, instead of laying on fat. Then, 
too. at market time in the spring, the 
steers are in a condiiton to be hurried 
or retarded at the last moment when 
fat is being laid on. This gives a longer 
period for the feeder to choose a fa- 
vaorable market. 

The 120 steers on the Coleman farms 
sold in 1916 at an average of 8 cents a 
pound, closing a shorter feeding period 
than usual. The price also is usually 
a little better. Ordinarily 1% to 2 cents 
is the .difference per pound in selling 
price above the purchase price in the 
fall. The gain per month during the 
winter averages around 45 pounds per 
head, and this coming from nothing 
but silage, cottonseed and plenty of 
good fresh water. As the cattle are 
kept ordinarily about eight months, 
this gives a gain of 360 to 400 pounds. 
The corn silage is estimated at mar- 
ket velue as are all other materials 
used, and over and above all costs, the 
average profit per head ranges be- 
tween $9 and $18. 

Another Silage Feeder’s Methods 

Equally as interesting and hopeful 
are the methods of L. H. Brubaker, 
who lives near the central part of 
Lancaster county. Last fall Mr Bru- 
baker purchased 30 steers averaging 


760 pounds each. They were put in 
the stable on October 20. Until No- 
vember 1 each received about two 


pounds bran per day and second crop 
hay. After November 1 the silage 
ration began, about 20 pounds silage, 
two pounds cottonseed meal and sec- 
ond crop hay being given each day 
until February 15. Clover and timothy 
mixed was then substituted for the 
second crop hay until May 1, when 
cob meal was added to the ration. 
After May 1 the cottonseed meal was 
continued as before, and with nine 
pounds of cob meal to each per day, 
all the clover and timothy hay was 
given which they would eat. From 
May 1 on, however, no silage was fed. 

The steers were weighed each month 
and averaged 1125 pounds apiece on 


June 1. About 75 pounds of the gain 
was laid on in the first month, 45 in 
each of the next five months, and 


after the cob meal was added to the 
ration, the steers gained about 65 
pounds, When purchased in Septem- 
ber the 30 steers commanded an aver- 
age price of $7.40 a 100 pounds and 
brought on the market in the first 
week of June after fattening, about 
$9.25 a 100 pounds. 

The cattle received no corn except 





the 
The silage is straight corn silage, 
Mr 
beans and corn, 
the former and four quarts of the 
corn per acre. One of the most com- 
mendable features on the Brubaker 
farm is an electrical equipment which 
furnishes power for grinding corn and 
cob meal, running the silage cutter, 
raising the hayfork when putting hay 
in the mow and for countless odds and 
ends of work around the place requir- 
ing power. 

Soy Beans and Corn for Silage 

It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that soy beans have been suc- 
cessfully combined with corn for 
silage, the two being harvested at the 
same time at little additional expense. 
In Cortland county, N Y, Ralph G. 
Jones has grown this combination for 
three years, raising a variety of soy 
beans known as the Medium green. It 
costs about $2.50 per bushel and on 
good soil will reach a hight of 3 to 4 
feet. The rate of seeding was eight 
quarts per acre. Mr Jones finds they 
and materially to the quality as well as 
quantity of silage. The comparative 
analysis of soy beans and corn shows 
the high protein content of the former. 

SOY BEANS AND CORN ANALYZED 


but 


Protein Nitrogen-free Fat 

tract 
Soy beans .. 4.1% 6.9% 2.2% 
Gall. sasedas 2.7% 7.6% 1.5% 


More Expensive Feeding System 

Similar methods of feeding steers 
are followed by M. H. Hottenstein of 
Lancaster county, Pa. On October 1 
Mr Hottenstein purchased __ steers 
weighing 900 pounds, and fed them 
silage night and morning in amounts 
they would clean up, which were us- 
ually 35 or 40 pounds per day. Hay 
and fodder were given at noon. Three 
times a day about a third bushel at 
each feeding was given of the follow- 
ing mixture: Three hundred pounds 
cob chop, 100 gluten, 100 cottonseed 
meal and distillers’ grain. This 
method is a more expensive system 
than that followed either on the Cole- 
man farm or by Mr Rhoads. 

The animals put on about 59 
pounds per month and sold at about 
$8.70 per 100 pounds. This was a gain 
of $2.10 per 100 pounds. The actual 
gain per steer in the six months under 
feeding, then, was 334 pounds. 

Cattle feeding experiments conduct- 
ed last winter at the Pennsylvania 
station emphasize the value of corn 
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silage as a feed for fattening steers. | 
Five lots of cattle were used in this | 


experiment to compare the efficiency 
and economy of different feeds. 
The conclusions reached after the 
{To Page 7.] 


Brubaker has now tried out soy 
seeding 12 quarts of 








American Agriculturist 


Half a cow means half a profit—really 
eee cane © post produses cnsts a9 maen 
. Hf you have a 


Kow-Kure is the one cow medicine that 
quickly tones up the digestive and genital 
organs and puts a backward =. on her 
feet. Try Kow-Kure on your most 
ful cow. It is oopastaey effective for the 
preventicn or cure of Abortion, Barrenness, 
Retained Afterbirth, Mik — Lest Appe- 
tite, Scouring, Bunches, on ~" = 

Sold by teed druagtsts. 
SOc and $1.00 A —-% Write tor free 
book, ‘“‘The Home Cew Doctor.” 

DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Lyndcaville, Vt. 
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SUPERIOR DUPLEX MILL 


Seif-Sharpening Double Grind.ng Rings 
do twice the work with less power— 
Brive force feed—never chokes. Gear 
rive. Grinds corn on cob or in shucks, 
shell corn, sheaf oats, kaf- 
fircorn allalfa,rye.wheat, 

barley,cotton seed. Coarse 
orfine. Saves time, labor, 
fuel one a money: 9 sizes, 
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THE SUPERIOR MFG. & 
MILL COMPAN— 
- 08 Est St., Springfield, hie 


KELLY DUPLEX “mus 


One of the Easiest Running Mills Made 
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work. Requires 3 ty 
gesoline engines. We make 


DUPLEX MILL & SAPO. CO., Bon SBT, Springticld, Otte 


BSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG 














from Bruises or Strains; stops 
Spavin Lameness, allays pain. Does 
not blister, remove the hair or lay 
up the horse. $2.00 a bottle at 
druggists or delivered. Book 1 M free. 
W.F. YOUNG, P.D.F. 373 Temple St, Springfield, Mass 

























































































































ence is clear profit. 





scientifically balanced. No filler. 
grain prices, you can’t afford to feed 


FREE 











content. Send today. 










15 Ibs. or 50 Ibs. of milk per 
cow, each day? The differ. 


able by feeding your cows properly. 


Ce-re-a-lia Sweets 


is the big money maker for you, because it 
produces the highest possible amount of milk and 
butter fat at the lowest feeding cost. 


Test chart, literature and full details about a 
Four Weeks’ Trial, At Our Risk. 
all records and don’t pay one cent if Ce-re-a-lia 
fails to increase your cow’s milk flow or butter fat 


The Early & Daniel Co., 305 Carew Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mfrs. of Tuxedo Chop, Ce-re-a-lia Eggmash, Tuxedo Scratch. 


It is easily obtain- 


It is all feed, 
In this season of high 
poor feed. Get the best. 











You keep 
Sweets 
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Preparing Flock for Winter 
FRANK F, HUNSTOCK 

1 find that the winter quarters for 
my layers must be looked over early if 
I am to expect good results in egg 
production through the winter. I find 
it mecessary to have the poultry house 
warm and dry, well lighted and venti- 
lated, without drafts. As a rule at 
this season of the year frosts and 
freezing weather have destroyed the 
green feeds, bugs, grasshoppers and 
worms, and I try to make their winter 
life as near the life they lead in ‘the 
spring and summer months as possibie. 

I have learned that if pullets are not 
from a good laying strain, a farmer 
cannot expect a good yield no matter 
how well the hens are cared for. I 
make my hens work for all they get 
to eat, keeping them moving about 
most of the day by throwing their 
feed in cut straw and shredded corn- 
stalks, or other material. I give them 
as much of a variety of grain as I 
can. Wheat, oats, cracked corn, bar- 
Jey and buckwheat are all good, but 
must be mixed together when fed. 

Green cut bone, with a reasonable 
amount of fresh, lean meat on if is 
‘andoubtedly the very best kind of ani- 
mal food that can be had for the win- 
ter layers. It is a live, animal food 
and the nearest of any of the meat 
foods to the natural products that the 
hen picks up in the shape of bugs and 
worms. 

During winter when animal food 
cannot he had the hen has to wait 
days and sometimes weeks to accu- 
mulate from the insufficient food sup- 
plied her enough material to make the 
ege. When given a regular allowance 
of green cut bone, say half to one ounce 
to a fowl ounce a day or every other 
day of this egg-making material, the 
ege is formed. Be sure that the bone 
and meatare fresh; stale pieces will not 
answer. If the flock is not accustomed 
to eating it, feed lightly on the start, 
for overfeeding will cause trouble. 

‘Second cutting clover is one of the 
best green foods. Cabbage, carrots 
and mangel-wurzels can also be fed 
to advantage. Sprouted oats may be 
fed also; this and green cut bone are 
excellent egg producers. A mash con- 
sisting of bran, corn meal and mid- 
dlings may be fed the fowls at noon. 
Skim milk or warm water may be 
used in moistening this mash. It can 
be put on the stove to warm until 
ready to feed the fowls. 

Another important thing in egg pro- 
duction is light. Have your windows 
hung so they swing up in supplying 
light and air. Have 1-inch mesh wire 
netting put over the front of these to 
keep out sparrows. When the pullets 
begin to lay make it a habit to gather 
the eggs regularly so they are not left 
in the nests to freeze overnight. Fowis 
are liable to get the egg-eating habit 
if there are any broken eggs in the 
nests. 

Clean’ and disinfect the quarters 
often; never allow the droppings to 
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Farm Poultry Yard 
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accumulate; change the bedding on 
the floor and material in the nests 
frequently. Go among the birds care- 
fully, never scaring them by any quick 
moves. If fowls are given attention, 
the egg basket will be filled through- 
out the winter and the fowls will be 
as healthy as you have ever had if 
the stock was vigorous in the first 
place, 





Heavy Breeds Win at Storrs 


The fifth international egg playing 
contest at Storrs, Ct, closed its year 
of 52 weeks on Octobgr 29. White 
Wyandotte won first and second places 
for the year with Oregon third, Barred 
Plymouth Rock fourth, and Leghorn 
fifth. The 1000 birds in the contest 
represented 19 varieties and haled 
from 15 different states and three 
eountries. They laid a grand total of 
162,012 eggs that weighed approxi- 
mately 10 tons and that sold through- 
out the year at an average price of 
$450 a ton. At present retail prices 
eggs are worth nearly $1000 a 
ton. The average annual yield 
for each of these 1000 hens 
was 162 eggs as compared with 152 
eges per hen in the contest last year 
and 144 eggs per hen in the ccmpeti- 
tion two years ago. 

Obed G. Knight’s pen cf White 
Wyandottes from Bridgeton, R I, not 
only won first place but the pen 
record of 2265 eges is a new high 
mark for all American egg laying 
contests that require 10 birds for en- 
try. An English pen of White Wyan- 
dottes came in for second place, An 
Oregon pen was third, a New York 
pen of Barred Plymouth Rocks fourth, 
and a Connecticut pen fifth. It may 
be added that this Connecticut pen of 
White Leghorns owned by Francis F. 
Lincoln of Mt Carmel was the best of 
all the Leghorns, It also had the high- 
est score of any of the 32 pens entered 
from Connecticut. 

The subjoined table shows the num- 
ber of birds in the first column, of 
each breed in the second column and 
their annual average egg yield in the 
last column. 

GENERAL SUMMARY OF EGG YIELD 


170 Pipeeewth TOG ..ccccscaees 160.4 
to Bk? rere ree sa 169.4 
250 Rhode Island Red .,......... 158.7 
See Wee BONE 66 6 cccwcnasces 165.4 
100 Miscellaneous ...... eres 
1000 Average for all breeds Kee oe 162.0 


A White Leghorn hen entered by A. 
P. Robinson of Calverton, N Y, led 
the entire list for best individual per- 
formance. Not only this, but out of 
the 4000 hens that have been trap- 
nested at Storrs, Ct, during the past 
five years this bird is the best, all 
classes competing. She finished the 
year with 285 eggs to her credit. The 
best previous record was made four 
years ago by an English Leghorn that 
laid 282 eggs. A White Wyandotte 
from Bridgeton, R I, was second best 
hen for the year with 281 eggs, which 
means that she is the best Wyandotte 
ever trapnested at Storrs, Ct. Over 




















Fifty of These Houses Are Used in the Storrs Contest 


















160 hens laid more than: 200 eggs each 
during the year. 
TEN BEST PENS FOR THE YEAR 







O. B. Knight, White Wyandotte ; 
Tom Barron, White Wyandotte ...: 
Oregon college ...,..... 
Rock Rose farm, B P R 
F. F. Lincoln, White Leghorn ; 
Will Barron, White Leghorn ..... 2 
Abel Latham, White Wyandotte ‘ 
Pinecrest Orchards, R 1 R 
ro. UU BE 8 Oe eee 
FP. M. Peasely, White Leghorn 
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Marketing Eggs the Right Way 


When the pullets begin to lay dur- 
ing the fall, small eggs are abundant 
In order to secure the best results up- 
on the egg market the eggs must be 
graded carefully on the farm, placing 
the small eggs in separate crates or in 
certain definite layers if only individual 
crates are to be shipped. Each crate 
is labeled according to its contents. 
If the grading is done carefully and 
honestly, and the package marked 
according to contents, a satisfactory 
price will usually be received for the 
large eggs and a fair price for the 
smaller ones. In no case should brown 
and white eggs be marketed in the 
same tray. If the shipment is so small 
that only one case is to be marketed, 
the brown eggs should be put. to- 
gether and the white ones together and 
the grades so marktd. 

Wholesale egg buyers also report a 
loss to shippers from carelessness in 
handling the crates. Failure to use 
well-nailed crates, new fillers and a 
cushion at top and bottom are three 
factors which cause much loss. Be- 
fore packing the eggs the crate needs 
to be carefully looked over and re- 
nailed where necessary. The bottom 
of the crate is cushioned before pack- 
ing the first layer of eggs, a thin layer 
of eggs, a thin layer of excelsior being 
evenly distributed. Only new substan- 
tial fillers which have not lost thei’ 
rigidity and are strong should be used, 
When the crate is filled with eggs the 
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top is cushioned with excelsior or 
newspapers and the cover is nailed 
securely on each end, but not in the 
middle. 





Feeding Steers on Corn Silage 
{From Page 6.] 
close of the 140-day feeding period 
are: That (1, Feeding the common 
Pernsylvania ration of ear corn or 
corn and cob meal, bran, corn stover 
and mixed hay, is uneconomical when 
compared to rations containing corn 
silage and cottonseed meal, and from 


which grain is withheld for the first 
eight weeks. 2. Corn silage proved to 


be the most desirable roughage for 
fattening cattle. 3. A limited ration of 
corn silage supplemented with mixed 
hay was not as economical or as satis- 
factory a roughage in a ration as one 
in which silage was the sole roughage 
4. Conclusion also showed that five 
pounds of alfalfa hay per head, daily, 
was not as satisfactory as 214 pounds 
of cottonseed meal when fed as a 
source of protein. 5. Bran was not 
economical as a source of protein in a 
ration for fattening cattle 6. Corn 
silage fed to the limit of the appetites 
of the steers, supplemented with 24 
pounds of cottonseed meal per head, 
daily, the first three months and 3% 
pounds per head daily, the last three 
months, proved to be the most eco- 
nomical and satisfactory ration. 





Pimento Cheese is neufchatel cheese 
to which has been added some finely 
ground pimentos, usually at the rate 


_ of one pound of pimentos to 10 pounds 


of cheese. They are mixed  to- 
gether thoroughly, usually by running 
through a meat grinder. 

Cream Cheese may be made by 1wo 
methods, either use milk testing 10 
to 12% butter fat and follow the 
neufchatel method, or simply add 
heavy cream to neufachatel cheese 
just before salting. 












Animal Protein. 





Produce Eggs at 9c a Dozen 


Grain alone will not do it. You must balance up your ration with 


Bulletin No. 182 Purdue University Experiment Station states that 
it was found that pullets fed on all-grain rations averaged 32% eggs at 
a cost of 30c per dozen, while those receiving A/eat Scrap and grain 
averaged 138 eggs at a cost of 8¥%¢ a dozen. 


Reichard’s High Grade Beef Scrap 


Contains 55% to 60% Animal Protein 


It furnishes the most egg making food for the least money, 
Uniform—sweet—clean—wholesome—concentrated. 


uo Z If your dealer does not carry our 
bles, prices and Poultry book FREE, 


ROBERT A. REICHARD 
17 W. Lawrence St. 
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Allentown, Pa. 
























pay freight bo:h ways. 
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Noneof your profit is 
smothered in a MAGIC 
BROODER. Top and bot- 
tom draft holds even temperature at all 
times. Burns coal. Gas escape system 
absolutely prevents gas leakage. Cast 
iron; sanitary; indestructible. 


MAGIC BROODER 


Guaranteed to safely brood 200 to 300 chicks, or will 
return full purchase price on request, within 30 days and 


Send $16.50 for MAGIC BROODER under this guarantee. 
Write for booklet describing MAGIC and HILL COLONY 
BROODERS. Teils how to install in colony] ouses; gives 

plans for building b-ooder houses 4 
andotherpoultryappliznces. FREE, 
UNIZILD BRCODER CO. 
393 Pennington Ave. , 
TRENTON, N. J. 
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The Extra Eggs 


will soon pay for one of these 
Automatic 


and Heaters 


Keeps Water at eo 

right temperatu 

day and nightin the 

requires lese than a quart of oil a week Siaderor Galvanised 
vires aq o wee! of Galvani 

Steel. A long felt want guppiied. Every Hen-House 

tig of 1 Heater and 2 gallon Automatic Fountain complete 








Write for Circular’ M and testimonials. Agents wan 
S. FORGE WORKS, SARANAC, MICHIGAN 








1G POULTRY PROFITS 
® 
THIS WINTER 


Raise chichs in the winter witha 


MODEL COAL-BURNING HOVER 


52 INCH CANOPY—$15.00 

15 pine genuine magazine.Costs 
t ». Will burn hard or soft 

a teed. FREE—big poultry 

book tells how to raise more chicks—make 

bigger profits. Write now jocel Incubator Co., 

53 Henry St., Buffato, N.Y. 39 Barclay St., N.Y. City 















Order early. Otherwise you may not get what 
you want when you want it. Freights are so 
congested, demand for goods so great. Write 
today for catalogs of goods. Be sure to say: 
“1 saw your adv in the old reliable Orange Jug 
Americaa Agriculturist of New York, 

Then you will be insured the best attention. 
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water which they get during the 


Girdling Will Kill Trees 


What drug wili kill live or growing 
trees? Do you know if there is some 
kind of a drug which can be success- 
fully used? I have some trees which I 
wish to get rid of (George W. Crain 
Montgomery County, O 

We do not know of any drug which 
can successfully be used to kill grow- 
ing trees. Preparations which might 
be applied to the soil at the base of 


make an expen- 
render soil 


trees would probably 
sive .operation and might 
unfit for growing other plants ata 
later time. Probably the best way to 
kill a large tree is to girdle it com- 
pletely around; then cut it down at 
your convenience. If it is a number of 
very small trees which you wish to get 
rid of, probably a good ax applied 
right below the crown of each tree 
would accomplish what you wish. If 
the ground was to be put under culti- 
vation later on, the plowing would 
turn up the roots, which could be 
picked up and cast aside. 
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Fighting Mice and Rabbits 

Mice and jack rabbits did immense 
damage to fruit trees last winter. Has 
anyone found wire a sure protection? 

G. T. Powell of Columbia county, 
N Y, in a discussion before the West- 
ern New York horticultural society 
last year, stated that he had been 
troubled with rabbits on his farm. “I 
found they were forced out of the 
woods and started for our orchards. 
I applied lime and sulphur and we 
have not had a tree touched since. 
The strength to apply is pure lime and 
sulphur. We did not dilute it at all. 
Im regard to mice, this was a serious 
trouble last winter because of the deep 
smow we had. We had thousands of 
trees in the Hudson valley in newly 
planted orchards. The snow at one 
time was 18 to 24 inches deep across 
the farm and the mice worked under- 
neath the snow and did immense dam. 
age. I am satisfied that had all those 
young trees been painted at the time of 
planting in the fall with lime and sul- 
phur, they would not have been in- 
jured.” 


Preparing Grapes for Winter 





BERT M’DOWELL, NEW YORK 
As soon as the leaves are off my 
grapevines I start to get them ready 
for winter. I cut out all dead stuff 


and remove all new growth back to 
within two or three eves of the main 


lateral. I do, however, take into 
consideration the condition of the 
eve, and if it be a large, well-devel- 


oped one, I leave it regardless of 
whether it be the first or the fourth. 
After trimming, I remove all loose 
scales from the bark of the main 
stalk and then go over the vine thor- 
oughly with a wash of soft, soapy 
water in which a goodly quantity of 
kerosene oil has been stirred. Before 
the ground freezes I cover the earth 
about the base of the vines with sev- 
eral inches of horse manure and in 
turn cover this with about 5 inches of 
dirt. I believe the enormous pressure 
is injurious, which is brought to bear 
upon the roots the vines when the 
ground freezes 


of 


As soon as the grapes set in the 
spring, I go over the vines and thin 
them out, even where they have not 
set heavily, I carefully remove all 
bunches which are going to be small 
or imperfect. If the fruit has set 
well, I thin down so that not more 
than one good bunch remains for 
every foot of vine. This thinning 
should be done as early as possible 
and considerable care should be used 
in removing the inferior bunches so 
as not to tear the vine and thus start 
bleeding 

My ambition has always been for 
the large, well-developed bunch, even 
where the securing of it was at the 
expense of a half dozen smalier 
bunches. I have found that nothing 
has a greater influence on the size and 
flavor of grapes. than the imount of 


period of growth. From the time of 
thinning up until they are picked, I 
water the vines thoroughly every day. 
I use manure water, warmed to about 
70 degrees. As soon as the grapes 
begin to color, I use the clear water. 
I have developed a good local market, 
and my grapes are exceptionally 
fine I can demand a good price for 
them. 


Fall Work with Blackberries 
SAMUEL H. GAREKOL 
experience shows that  black- 
berries prefer a cool, northern ex- 
posure and a deep, sandy Soil, but 
will grow and fruit nearly anywhere. 
The plants are usually secured as 
suckers from newly established fields, 
though I had good success with 
plants grown from root cutting. TI 
the plants in checks 6x6 feet so 
that cultivation may be given both 
ways. Diversity of opinion exists 
among growers regarding the time of 
planting. In fact, if planted in late 
fall or early spring, there is likely 
to be very little failure in either case, 
provided the fall set plants are pro- 
tected with a covering of soil or 
coarse manure during the winter. 


as 
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set 


However, unless spring planting is 
done early, before growth begins, the 


plants will receive a check which will 
seriously impede the season's growth. 
Regardless of the extra work of cov- 
ering and uncovering the plants, I 
prefer fall planting, as the work can 
be done with less haste and the 
ground need be worked only when it 
is in proper condition. 

I set the plants a little deeper than 
they originally, stood in the soil, and 
the earth is well packed around each 
plant. I find heavy applications of 
stable manure to young plants, 
which have not yet sufficient wood 
to carry full crops, may work injury, 
especially if on strong, moist soils. 
On such soils no fertilizing is needed 
until the plants are in full bearing. 
If additional plant food is desirable, 
commercial fertilizers, with a liberal 
proportion of potash, may better fill 
the need. Some growers advise no 
cultivation for the blackberry after 
the second year, claiming that culti- 
vation produces a growth too ram- 
pant. However, in our section and in 
many others the most dangerous 
enemy to blackberry growing is dry 
weather. As tillage ts the most 
available means for overcoming this 
difficulty, we conclude that thorough 
cultivation should be vigorously main- 
tained up to the time the fruit 
ripens; at least, where conditions are 
favorable, mulching is a good practice. 





Fruit Growers to Meet—The New 
York state fruit growers’ association is 
planning a large fruit display for its 
next annual meeting, which will be 
held at Rochester, N Y, January 38 to 3. 
The secretary urges members while 
sorting fruit this fall to lay aside some 
the best specimens for plate ex- 
hibits and others for boxes or barrels 
of the varieties named in the premium 
list. 
ter will hold over, free of charge, 
fruit of members which is to be ex- 
hibited at the annual meeting. An at- 
tractive list of premiums for barrel, 
box collection and single plate exhibits 
is offered. Prizes are offered for the 


of 


best and most attrative display of ap- 
ple by-products such as jellies, jams, 
fruit exhibit, write Sec E. C. Gillett, 
fruit exhibit, write Sec E. C. Gillette, 


Penn Yan, N Y. 
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Shotgun Shells 
“LEADER” AND “REPEATER” 
For the high flyers, or the low flyers, 
“Leader” and “Repeater” shells have 
the reach, spread and penetration. 
Their great sale is due to these qual- 
ities, which insure a full bag. Use them 
in your gun. To be sure to get them 


ASK FOR THE W BRAND 
=a 
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COLLARS 


The exquisite finish given by 
the domestic laundry which 
is found in Arrow Collars is 
made possible by the even- 
ness and fineness of the fabric 


1Se¢ each 
6 for 90c 


Atlanta, 2% in. 
Whitby, 1% in. 


Cruetrt, Peasopy & Co., Inc., Troy, N. ¥, 











STARS MAKE DOLLARS Better Farming 











A cold storage house at Roches- } 
any | 


san | 
oe considerati ~ “Yehere isa 
id for drilled water wells, and 
fhere’s large sure profits to the man with a 
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' to 
$600 STAR DRILLING MACHINE | = successful farmer who > ay aan Bgl ay 
Starts Portable—Steam or Gasoline | and gets ahead is the one i and 
| You in Best by test. Low in price, high thinks for himself. ry no —s that 
Busi- in pract:cal worth. You can make | will pay euch big returns as a few books thet will 
Dess es _ into thal Bol give you the imformation you need pust when yva a. 
On char a0. ape taboos oe Catalog Free 2.02 "tis "55 chen con, 
gra Seerees SOF | taining descriptions of ever S00 of the mod modem ond 
ee iavestigntions of his busieces will Ged Ghat these books 

meet every requirement. 





Fall Spraying 


Ci nana Leot Curl 


Don't put off the dormant spray until the spring rush. The weather 
may be bad or the ground too soft. Spray this fall and make sure of 
controlling peach leaf curl, San Jose scale, pear psylla, apple canker, 
You can save trees now that would die before spring. 

Better and cheaper than lime sulphur—cuts the labor 


collar rot, etc. 
Use “Scalevide.” 


Does the Work 


SCALECI DE”2 Pe Cleans up the Trees 


cost. Never injures trees, hands, face or pump. Cost of spray mate- 
rials will advance before spring. Order now and save money. Write 
today for free booklet, “The Whys and Wherefores of Fall Spraying.” 
B. G. PRATT CO., Man Chemists. Department 0. 
50 Church Street, New York City. 
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Storing Celery for Winter 

BERT M’DOWELL, ESSEX COUNTY, N Y 

One of the most important jobs on 
my farm during November is storing 
ef celery for winter use. I grow con- 
siderable celery each year as I find 
this one market crop which is greatly 
meglected by the average farmer. If 
eelery is well stored-it will keep into 
the late winter and at that time com- 
mand a good price andfind a ready 
market. Some care is required in 
storing celery that the best results 
may be obtained. If it is allowed to 
freeze or have excessive moisture, it 
will rot. On the other hand, if it is 
kept too dry it will become tough 
and stringy and the fine nut flavor 
will be destroyed. 

There are numerous methods of 
storing celery: Placing it in the cel- 
alr, in low sheds the roofs of which 
are protected sufficiently to keep the 
plants from freezing, leaving it in the 
original trench and covering over 
with leaves or straw, or using the 
outside trench’ especially prepared 
for the storage of the plants. I have 
tried each method and I like best the 
last named. The plan which I follow 
is to dig a trench 18 inches deep and 
about the same width. Whenever 
possible I make the trench of suffi- 
cient length to hold my, whole crop. 
I lift: the plant with a ball of earth 
and pack it closely in the trench, one 
row at atime. I place the plants far 
enough apart so they do not rub, and 
then in case the rot should start it 
would not spread to the other plants. 
An 18-inch trench will allow space 
for three-rows. 

When through with the packing I 
place boards over the top of the 
trench and cover with about a foot of 
straw or leaves. Over this I place 
about 4 inches of dirt. I always pack 
my plants during the middle of the 
day as this does away with the danger 
of the plants being too damp. As a 
general rule I have enough of the 
poorer celery which I do not pack, ex- 
ecepting to carry it into the cellar, to 
supply the demand up until about the 
end of the year. I usually open my 
trench and get out a supply for the 
Christmas market as it is quite apt 
to command an extra good price at 
that time. 





Increasing Celery Profits 
PROF A. E. WILKINSON, NEW YORK 


I am a_ subscriber and reader of 
American Agriculturist and want to 
know how to store celery for winter. 
Can it be kept in a cave where potatoes 
and vegetables will keep well?—IJona- 
than Lambert, Somerset County, Pa. 


In storing celery it cannot be 


handled in the same way as pota- 
toes and” vegetables. One of the 
cheapest and most satisfactory 


methods is as follows: Select a well- 
drained place and open a furrow the 
long way of the land. It may help in 
opening this furrow to use two men, 
one holding each horse’s head and 
walking just in front of and between 
the animals. The furrow can thus 
be made very straight. When the 
end has been reached, turn the team 
and set the plow in the bottom of 
the freshly turned furrow, then drive 
back so that the furrow is deepened 
by the double plowing and the banks 
on both sides have freshly turned soil. 
Men are sent into the trench to re- 
move any loose dirt, to level the floor 
and to do anything necessary to make 
ready for the celery. 

The celery is now removed from its 
Position in the row and a fair amount 
©f root surface is still attached. By 
Plowing away half the bank on each 
side and by using a U-shaped cut- 
ting machine set to cut 1 inch or 
more below the ground, the celery 
will come out just right. Decayed or 
diseased leaves or stalks are removed 
and the celery is placed in the stor- 
age trench, roots down and pressed 
against the bottom of the trench. The 
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Increasing Truck Profits 
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celery should be four plants wide in 
the trench and the bunches pressed 
tightly together. Earth is banked 
against both ends of the trench. As 
freezing weather approaches, the side 
banks are drawn against the leaves 
until the soil fills in between the 
plants. <A trough is made by nailing 
two 6-inch boards together at right 
angles. This trough is placed over 
the top of the celery with the point 
of the V upwards. 

A layer of straw is now spread over 
the trough about 1 inch thick and the 
Soil is heaped up as needed to protect 
the celery from freezing. When the 
soil is 9 or 10 inches deep over the 
celery it would be best to use strawy 
manure if more covering is needed. 
The trench is opened at one end 
when the celery is to be removed. On 
muck soil advantage is taken of the 
Plastic nature of the soil and boards 
are not usually necessary. 





Institute Workers Lay Plans 

BERTRAM Y. KINZEY, NEW YORK 
’ The 18th annual normal institute for 
New York state institute workers was 
held at the New York state college of 
agriculture at Ithaca, N Y, October 26- 
28, in charge of State director, Edward 
Van Alstyne.. There were 80 institute 
workers and farm bureau managers 
present in addition to the faculty 
members from the college. It has 
been found that this normal institute 
is the best method for bringing the in- 
stitute workers, farm bureau managers 
members of the Geneva station staff 
and the faculty of the state college of 
agriculture for a conference and dis- 
cussion of work. The latest ideas in 
all agricultural subjects are brought 
up and discussed in order that they 
may be given to all the people of the 
state during the winter. 

This year a new system of arrang- 
ing the program in the various phases 
of farm life was instituted. A com- 
mittee was selected for each general 
subject consisting of at least one col- 
lege man, one experiment station man, 
one institute worker and one farm 
bureau manager. This committee de- 
cided the most important things to be 
considered under the subject and the 


program was arranged accordingly 
with great success. 
Because of the recent milk con- 


troversy the program on dairy and 
milk subjects was very heavy. The 
economics of the question were dis- 
cussed and present marketing condi- 
tions were severely criticized. Actual 
figures in the cost of production were 
produced to show that, the farmer had 
to have more money for his product 
in order to break even. The diseases 
of dairy animals and their prevention 
and cure were considered. New and 
efficient methods of stable manage- 
ment in feeding and the production of 
clean milk were brought out in order 
to keep the cost of production of the 
highest grades of milk as low as pos- 
sible. 

The home economic department 
started a campaign to teach the 
housewives of the state the high value 
of milk as compared with other foods, 
in order to demonstrate that even 
with an increase in price they were 
getting much more food value per dol- 
lar expended than they get from any 
other food. In this way they also 
hope to increase the milk consump- 
tion in the state. Other important 
agricultural topics had their place in 
the program which ended with the 
annual banquet on the evening of 
October 28. 





Bleaching Quite Necessary—Caull- 
flower as a general rule is a_ crop 
which gives excellent returns on the 
market. Of course there are excep- 
tions to this rule, but well-bleached 
heads of fine quality and medium size 
find a ready sale at local markets 
Cauliflower is harder to grow than 
cabbage, although many operations 
are similar. 


Labeling Farm Products—The Penn- 
sylvania department of agriculture is 
urging farmers to label their goods and 
asking the consumers to purchase only 
Pennsylvania farm products on their 
local markets, 
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Hay fields pay better than gold 
fields when properly fertilized. 

The intelligent use of commercial 
fertilizer on hay crops both et the time 
of seeding and for annual top dressing 
yields large profits on the investment. 
The increased production of 
pays for the fertilizer the first year 
and the land is made more productive 
for the crops that follow. 


Dr. Thomas F. Hunt, late of the 
Pennsylvania State College, has made 
a careful study of this subject and states 
in Pennsylvania Bulletin No. 101 : 


“*After some years of investigation of this sub- 
ject I believe it safe to assert that the same money 
used in applying commercial fertilizers to grass 
lands will bring a greater profit than when applied 
for corn or wheat. Of more importance, however, 
is the fact that while obtaining this greater profit 
the land is made more productive for succeeding 
crops. This does not mean that fertilizers may 
not be used to advantage for either corn or wheat, 
but merely that a still greater profit results when 
applied to grass lands." 





to any practical hay grower. 








hay fields pay 































To assist our friends in securing. the greatest profit from their hay we have 
published a practical booklet in regard to this important crop. 
full information relative to the kind and amount of seed required, the prepa- 
ration of the soil for seeding; a brief description of the most important grasses 
and clovers and 64 pages of useful information which will be of great value 


If you will tell us the number of acres of hay you expect to cut this 
season: we will send you free of charge a copy of this practical book 


entitled “‘ The Neglected Hay Crop.” 


Address Publication Division 


THE COE-MORTIMER COMPANY, 51 Chambers Street, New York City 


Subsidiary of the American Agricultural Chemical Co. 


Manufecturers of 


E. Frank Coe Fertilizers 






Haying Time 





It contains 












White to-day for your copy. 
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— WAGONS 


High or low wheels— 
steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. 
Wagon parts of all 
bey heels to fit 

unnin ear, 
Catalog ——¥ in *,55 A 






Get into the automobile business 
and make money. Earn $25 ~ 
weekly as chautfeur or repairman. e 


teach you how by mail and assist you toe 
food osition. Our graduates in demand. Full informae 
tton FRE ractical Auto School, (4-H BeaverSt., New York. 
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helping ber to raise immense wheat crops. 


for some time it is liable to continue. 


of Oats, Barley and Flax. 


kets convenient, climate excellent. 





to Feed the World 


The war's fearful devastation of European crops has caused 
an unusual demand for grain from the American Continent. 
The people of the world must be fed and there is an unusual 
demand for Canadian wheat. Canada’s invitation to every indus- 
trious American is therefore especially attractive. She wants farmers 
to make money and happy, prosperous homes for themselves while 


You can get a Homestead of 160 acres FREE and 


Other lands can be bought at remarkably low prices. 
money you can make with wheat at its present high prices, where 
During many years Canadian wheat fields have averaged 


20 b»shels to the acre—many yields as high as 45 bushels to the acre. 


Mixed farming is fully as _profitablean industry as grain raising 
of nutrition are the only food required either for beef or dairy purposes 


Military service ie not compulsory in Canada, but there is an extra demand for farm 
labor to replace the many young men who have volunteered for the war, 


The Government this year is urging farmers to put extra acre age 
into grain. Write for literature and particulars as to reduced rail- 
way rates to Superintendent Immigration, Ottewa,Canada,or 


Oo. G. RUTLEDGE, 
301 E. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. 


Canadian Government Agent 
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Wonderful crops also 







The excellent grasses full 
Good schools,mar- 





















HAS BEEN CONTINUOUSLY MAKING 


WAGONS—BUGGIES—HARNESS 


FOR EVERY FARM USE SINCE 1852 


SEE THE- STUDEBAKER DEALER 
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Short Corn Crop of Good Quality 


No surplus over requirements---B. W. Snow 


each speaking for small territory with which he is personally familiar. 


O RANGB JUDD crop reports represent local returns from some 200 agents. 


These returns are consolidated upon the basis of the importance of each 
district in the production of the crop in question and the figures represent a 


scientific average of the views of all of these local agents, 


The work is done 


in a scientific manner and does not compare with the mere “hit and miss” work 
ef the ordinary newspaper crop report. This is the 25th year in which our 
crop reporting bureau has been under the direction of Statistician B. W. Snow. 
recognized the world over as the leading authority upon crop production and 


distribution. 


Records of a quarter century prove the complete reliability of 


the Orange Judd crop reports.—[Editor, 


Weather conditions since the frost 
of September 15 to 19 have been en- 
tirely favorable for the complete and 
rapid conditioning of the corn crop. 
Husking is in full swing at the close 
of October and sufficient has been ac- 
complished to justify our annual state- 
ment of the average yield per acre. 

Returns from our agents based up- 
on actual experience in the fields show 
rate of yield almost identical with in- 
dicated yield as figured from the 
reports of condition on October 1. 
The average quality of the crop 
as reported to us is 85.7, and this com- 
pares with the very low quality of last 
year when the figure was 76.9. The 
present figure represents about an 
average quality for the last 10 years. 

The average as feported by our 
agents is 24.9 bushels per acre, 
our agents is 24.9 bushels per acre, 
which, on the basis of the acreage as 
reported in July, makes a total crop 
of 2,647,910,000 bushels. The rate of 
yield is 4% bushels less than that of 
last year, and crop smallest with one 
pxception since 1911. Taking into con- 
Bideration the relative quality of the 
crop of last year and that of this, the 
disparity between the two crops is 
much less pronounced. Roughly, it is 
safe to say that when measured by 
feeding value, the corn crop this year 
is fully equal to that of last year, al- 
though it is nearly 500,000,000 bushels 
short in volume. 

The percentage of last year’s crop 
of corn remaining on the farms No- 
vember 1 is very small. The estimate of 
American Agriculturist agents shows 
28% of old corn still held in first 
hands, or a total of 85,116,000 bushels. 
This is less corn carried over from the 
bumper crop in size of last year than 
was carried over from the very mod- 
erate crop of 1914, but is somewhat 
larger than was carried over from the 
small crop of 1913. 


Supply and Requirements 


Figuring on the basis of past expe- 
rience, it would seem that the 
crop. this year, with the small 
carry-over of old corn, is just 
barely sufficient to meet domestic re- 
quirements upon™ a moderate scale. 
If, in addition to the usual domestic 
demand, we consider the necessity of 
substituting corn for wheat to a cer- 
tain extent in the feeding of the peo- 
ple of the world, then the very close 
balance between supply and demand 
is upset and it becomes a problem as 
to just how we are going to get 
through the year. 

The Argentine corn crop, which is 
just now being planted in the prin- 
cipal district, and which should be 
just out of the ground in the earlier 
district, is meeting with exceedingly 
unfavorable conditions for its start. 


Drouth which has lasted all winter 
and spring in that country has made 
the planting very difficult and the 
stand sadly deficient, while locusts, 
the constant menace to the corn 
growers of Argentina, favored by the 
mild, dry winter and the hot, dry 
spring, have appeared in clouds, and 
are reported as already destroying tho 
tender corn as fast as it shows above 
ground. 
Wheat Acreage Larger 

While it is yet too early to make 
any definite statement as to acreage of 
seeded wheat this fall, American 
Agriculturist correspondents give us 
suflicient data to warrant the 
statement that the area is larger 
than that which was harvested. This 
is, of course, entirely natural because 
a very large acreage was winterkilled 
in 1915-6. Conditions during the pres- 
ent fall, however, have not been at all 
favorable for seeding of the winter 
wheat. The weather has been dry and 
the ground hard and difficult to pre- 
pare, so that a large part of the crop 
has been seeded late and with a very 
poorly prepared seed bed. 

Of course, it is too early fo measure 
any speculation as to the amount of 
growth which can yet be secured, but 
it is certain that on November 1 the 
growth is decidedly below normal. 
Rains during the last 10 days of Octo- 
ber, however, brought a more hopeful 
feeling and the plant is now making 
better growth. If weather conditions 
should prove entirely favorable for 
another four weeks it might be pos- 
sible to get sufficient root and top 
growth to give the plant the necessary 
vigor to withstand winter conditions. 
If, however, winter should close in 
early, then it is quite possible that the 
wheat crop will again face a severe 
winter test. 





Potato Importation Regulation 

The conditions under which pota- 
toes may be imported into the United 
States according to recent regulations 
of the federal horticultural board are 
as follows: The importation of pota- 
toes from England, Scotland, Ireland 
and Wales, Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Newfoundland and the Islands 
of St Pierre and Miquelon is prohib- 
ited by quarantine on account of the 
presence in those countries and islands 
of a serious plant disease known as 
potato wart or black scab. 

The following countries, in which 
this disease is not known to occur and 
which have complied with the regula- 
tions of the United States requiring 
examination and certification prior to 
shipment, have the privilege of ex- 
porting petatoes to this country, name. 
ly, Denmark, Belgium, Holland, Ber- 
muda, Cubs and the Dominion of Can- 


Corn Acreage, Yield and Production 


[In round thousands 


Acres Per acre 





New York ..... P 534 
Pennsylvania : : ; 1,485 
a aa 7,268 
Arkansas . . ws 2.748 
Tennessee ‘ 3,306 
West Virginia ....... 752 
Kentucky 3.514 
rr gan ; 3,880 
Michigan .. - 1,538 
Indiana ... 5,128 
Illinois ..... hanes ai 10,195 
DEE si ccseneescees 1,483 
Minnesota ........ ae 2,327 
BUD ccccesessose ee 10,208 
Missouri 7,060 
tins tien eae he wes ‘ 6,344 
PD aces cx eh tcewenae 7,394 
North Da®dta ......... : 387 
South Dakota nee ‘ 2.877 
California ; oe ann 51 
Oregon cenmees ei 22 
Washington ............. 26 
Oklahoma saeco ee Ooes 5.276 
Montana piace eeen 35 
| Ee ee 9 575 
OO eae 106,37 

DE ajencebouceperereees 106,263 
Diet eccebadoense bees 104.827 
PT cédbeeccccuceocesees 107.80 


of acres and bushels) 











Farm stocks 
carried over, 
Bushels Quality bushels 

30 16,020 84 504 
40 59,400 84 1,756 
i9 138,092 83 3,502 
16 43,968 83 1,863 
30 99,180 90 2,835 
32 23,064 88 756 
29 101,906 90 5,700 
30 116,400 83 6,242 
29 44,602 74 1,680 
33 169,224 86 7,638 
29 295,655 87 7,523 
34 50,422 80 — 
32 74,464 82 621 
36 367,488 91 6,060 
21 148,260 75 8,378 
10 63,440 7 8.603 
24 177,456 90 6,390 
24 9,288 83 — 
28 80,556 89 3,828 
33 1,683 89 26 
30 660 95 — 
29 1.044 92 21 
13 67.938 Si 2,478 
30 1,050 80 — 
22 496 650 86 9,712 
24.9 2,647,910 85.7 85,116 
29.4 3.123.415 76.9 89,358 
26.3 2,754,270 85.1 61,932 
22.7 2,447,358 81.1 130,724 
30.0 3,206,096 86.0 64,2746 


ada. Provision also is made in the 
regulations that in the case of foreign 
countries contiguous to the United 
States the examination and certifica- 


tion prior to shipment of potatoes of- | 
fered for export will be waived when 


such countries agree to offe: for ex- 
port to the United States only potatoes 
free from injurious potato diseases 
and insect pests. The Dominion of 
Canada has taken advantage of this 
provision. 





Care of Seed Corn—Corn selected for 
next year’s seed is stored before heavy 
freezing occurs in any well-ventilated 
building which is dry. A tree made 
of welded or woven wire fence wire is 
easily and cheaply constructed to hold 
the seed corn. Wire with upright 
strands 6 to 8 inches apart and hori- 
zontal strands 2 inches apart is satis- 
factory. The horizontal strands are 
cut 3 to 4 inches from the central up- 
right wire, which serves as a post or 
center rib. The cut ends are turned 
up to make an angle of 45 degrees 
*‘ith the center rib. Place an ear on 
each projecting wire, arranging the 
ears so that they stand out as individ- 
uals and do not touch each other. rhe 
tree with the corn can be hung on a 
nail or on a suspended horizontal wire 
preventing injury from mice and rats. 
Usually seed corn should be stored 
where artificial heat is present, so that 
moisture will not be absorbed. 


Not Winter Liming—The Ohio sta- 
tion thinks that applying lime during 
the winter is not the best practice. 
The station recommends that while it is 
better to apply lime at any time of the 
year rather than none at all, the lime 
should be applied after plowing and 
preferably with same cultivated spring 
crop. When lime is spread on the sur- 
face and not harrowed, or disked, in- 
to the soil, it can help bacteria, but 
little. When lime is plowed under it 
is out of reach of bacteria, which live 
chiefly in the upper 3 or 4 inches of 
the soil where air is plentiful. Apply- 
ing lime after plowing in the spring 
and mixing it by harrowing and culti- 
vation in the soil during the summer 
make conditions most favorable for the 
legume crops later. 
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Till Deep 25% 


Give the roots a chance 2%! bring- 

, ing up t 
stones or manure. You 
can at the same time pul- 
verize and level. or 
thrii re the 
A sharp, penetrating disks of 


Cutaw 


Disk Harrow—Single or Double Action—light 
in draft and built for a lifetime of service. If 
your dealer has not the genuine CuTAWwaAy, 
write to us direct. Be sure to write us for our 
new free book, “‘The Soil and Its Tillage.” 
Get your copy sow. 
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Maker of the original CLARK disk 
h nd plows 














FERTILIZERS 


Hasten Maturity 
Improve Quality 
Send for Crop Photograph Book C 
Dealers and Agents Wanted 
S. M. HESS & BRO., Inc. 


4th & Chestnut Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


SUBSIDIARY OF THE AMERICAN AGRI. CHEM. CO. 














Warm Feet Mean 





More Work and Comfort 


When you’re out in this cold weather, wading through 
snow and slush, don’t forget to wear Durable Durham 
Fleece-Lined Hosiery. You can do your day’s work and the 
chores without getting cold feet. The fleece keeps the warm 


in and the cold out. 


But don’t stop with yourself. Buy 


Durable Durham Fleece-Lined Hosiery for everybody in the 
family and they’ll get more warmth and longer wear. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


is built to stand rough wear and strain, because it .- 
is made strongest where the wear is hardest. 
The heels, soles and toes are heavily reinforced ; 
the tops are knit on to stay; the fit never 
changes, and the famous Durham Dyes give fast, 
The Mrs. will realize these su- 
periorities because she’! have less darning work. 
sells Durable Durham Hosiery 


The storekeeper 

10, 15 and 25 cents. When you are there 
(oi atthe 25 cent Mercerized, Durable 
Durham Hosiery. 


sanitary colors. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS 
Durham. 
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Will Storage Battery Freez: 
G. W. IVERSON 

1s there any danger of the storage 
battery on my car freezing this win- 
ter? The car is stored in a garaze 
where it is nearly as cold as outside.— 
- a F. 

The battery will not freeze if kept 
fully charged, until the temperature 
reaches 60 degrees below zero. If only 
nalf charged it will freeze at 20 degrees 
below zero, and if only one-fourth 
charged it will freeze at zero. For best 
results keep the battery fully charged, 
both winter and summer. If the car 
is rot used in winter test the battery 
with a hydrometer every two weeks. 
If the test does not show that it is 
fully charged, run the engine until it 
does. 





Spark Plug Cables 
Pp. A. TANNER 


If you have ever taken hold of the 
business end of a spark plug when in 
operation you know that the current 
is pretty strong and will do its 
“blamedest” to get away from the 
spark plug if it can do so. For this 
reason, the high tension cables are 
always covered with a good thick coat- 
nig of rubber insulation. Some cables 
are further protected by a cloth of 
braided thread covering over the rub- 
ber. Now. it is quite obvious if this 
rubber becomes damaged, this very 
strong electricity which is from 10,000 
to 20,000 volts in strength will, instead 
of going to the spark plug, jump out 
through the leak into some other part 
of the engine. 

You will find in a majority of cases, 
that the motor builder fastens cables 
securely to the motor by a block of 
fiber. Fiber doesn’t carry electricity; 
jn other words, it is a non- 
conductor and by being securely 
fastened in this block of fiber, 
the cables are held away from 
any metal parts, and at the same time 
are securely held so that they do not 
rub on any parts and wear out the 
rubber. Nevertheless, oil gets on the 
rubber and rots it, or the rubber insu- 
lation becomes damaged accidentally. 
The result is a leak of current, and 
the motor misses on one cylinder. 
Troubles such as this are very easy to 
trace. If you suspect trouble in the 
cable, disconnect the cable at both 
ends and see whether the spark jumps 
from the terminal on the magneto dis- 
tiributer to the cable and then from 
the cable to the spark plug. If there 
is a leak anywhere, you will find that 
the current jumps from the magneto 
inte the cable, but you cannot see it 
jump from the cable anywhere else, 
that is, with the plug and also dis- 
connected. ' 





Don’t Foci with Carburetor 
ALVAH H. PULVER 


At this time of the year, with wide 
fluctuations of weather and tempera- 
ture, the autoist has many tempta- 
tions to make adjustments to his car- 
buretor when engine trouble appears 
and things don’t go as they should. 
Some owners seem to think that for 
every variation of weather there 
should be a carburetor adjustment and 
in most cases he tries to make the 
adjustment himself. When  adjust- 
ments are necessary they should be 
made by an expert. 

The kind of weather demands, how- 
ever, whether a “lean” or “rich’’ mix- 
ture should be used and on most cars 
this is regulated by some kind of a 
choke. Pulling out the choke secures 
a rich mixture which should be used 
while the motor is cold. After the en- 
Zine has been running for awhile and 
Sets warm the coke should be pushed 
In. Gasoline is wasted and carbon de- 
posits are invited when the carburetor 
has been tampered with to obtain a 
rich mixture. This means loss of 
power and economy, aside from the 


likelihood of getting the carburetor ! 


mechanism out of adjustment. 

If the car owner forgets the exist- 
ence of his carburetor and lets it 
‘lone to perform its functions he will 
‘ind that he will secure the most sat- 
isfactory results from his car. He will 
rct_better performance, greater econ- 


SUD wr: 611) Engineering Department en 


George W. Iverson, Farm Engineering Editor, 
will gladly answer any inquiries in this department, or by letter, of subscribers 
about farm tractors, gas engines, all farm machinery, farm buildings and plans, 
drainage, sanitation, including wells and sewage disposal, farm lighting, roads = 
Inclose stamp and ad‘ress label from American Agriculturist ifa 
reply by private letter is desired. Use this department freely. 
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omy and longer service without the 
necessity of giving attention to the 
mechanism. 





Jottings from the Farmers 

The recent agricultural tour of 
Pennsylvania officials through the 
farm lands of the state has impressed 
a number of things on me. One thing 
that impressed me most’ was the un- 
usual amount of waste or unproduc- 
tive land. Why a great deal of this 
waste land is lying in its present con- 
dition and has been permitted to run 
down could be explained by its own- 
ers, yet when we consider that in 
every section traversed by the differ- 
ent tours we found splendid markets 
for all products of the soil, we believe 
that a greater interest wiil Fe taken by 
the farmers in a short time. Another 
matter that impressed me deeply was 
the scarcity of live stock. Outside of 
several sections but little was found 
in the country traversed. It should he 
the purpose of the institute division 
of the department of agriculture to 
encourage farmers and to interest 
them to such an extent that they may 
find it possible to cultivate or graze 
every acre of their farms.—[Deputy 
Secretary of Agriculture C. E. Caroth- 
ers, Pennsylvania, 





Considerable trouble is being re- 
ported this fall with weedy farms. 
Any farmer who really takes pride in 
his farm will endeavor to be neigh- 
borly by keeping the weeds on his 
place from going to seed. Many ten- 
ants when they rent a farm find on it 
a2 @eonsiderable number of weeds. It 
is no more than right that the Jand 
owner should bear part of the burden 
in eradicating them.—[C. S. Adams, 
Berks County Adviser, Pennsylvania. 


[ certainly thank you for sending 


us notice of the hearings of the ex- | 
aminer of interstate commerce com- | 


mission in Philadelphia concerning 
freight rates on milk. No notice had 
been sent our committee. However, I 
gct there in time for the last session 
I heard the Reading 
railroad giving in testimony, showing 
that on the lines I personally ship 
over, the 5 cents a can raise for re- 
frigeration on two cars brought in 
about $1500 a year a car over cost of 
refrigeration. Bankers and _ others 
are making a howl for higher rates, 
yet I have seen a 50% freight raise 
on hay and grain, and 46% freight 
raise in milk within the last 15 years. 
Profit on railrouds must be high 
enough to pay dividends on stocks re- 
gardiess of how much they spend for 
improvements or whether such roads 
are judiciously managed or  not.— 
[Dairyman, Pennsylvania. 





SMALL DOCTOR'S BILLS 
Scientific Feeding the Way to Reduce 
Them. 


A little science in the selection of 
food leads to good health und smaller 
doctor’s bills. Il! health not only cuts 
down the earnings but increases the 
cost of living, too.* As many ailments 
come from improper feeding it stands 
to reason you won't need the doctor 
so often if you feed yourself and fam- 
ily right. 

The Principal of a Texas schoo! 
writes as follows: “When I begin 
the use of Grape-Nuts my wife and I 
were at a resort for our health in 
South Texas, and our lives were in- 
deed miserable as a _ result of con- 
tinual bad health, and heavy doc- 
tor’s bills. 

“A merchant advised me to try 
Grape-Nuts as a diet. Doubting that 
it would benefit me any, I took home 
a package, and before I had used this 
box I had begun to see the good ef- 
fect it had on my digestion, so I con- 
tinued its use. I discontinued 
medicine altogether as Grape-Nuts 
was doing more for me than all the 


} medicine I had taken. 


“When I returned home my friends 
and neighbors hardly knew me, I had 
improved so in health, appearance 
and energy. 

“T recommend Grape-Nuts for a 
plain simple diet full of nourishment, 
just the thing for that worn and 





tired out feeling.” Name furnished 
' by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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DOUBLE SERVICE 


Not only brilliant inexpensive light for your house 
and barns — but gas fuel for your kitchen as well 


You simply fill the COLT generator with Carbide and 
water — then, without attention, it furnishes the whitest 
and most beautiful light for your house and barns — and 
gas fuel to your kitchen. For seventeen years we have 
been building—improving and marketing LT PLANTS 
in constantly increasing numbers. 

The reputation built by all of these plants now serving thousands of 


country homes in this district is our biggest asset, a reputation for depend- 
able, efficient service (without repair expense). 























Good light and gas cooking fuel are two cenveniences 
which every city home has found indispensable. 


OLT- 


RA 
— MARK. 


Carbide Lighting and Cooking Plant 


has made both conveniences easily available and indis- 
pensable to the country home: 
Write us today for onr handsomely illustrated advertising literature — and, 
if you wish, a free estimate of cost — tell us how many rooms you have 
in your house and the number of lights you would want in your barns, 
Just Address — Dept. G 


J. B. Colt Company, 42nd Street Building 
NEW YORK CITY 








No. 10 Kanawha Pump 


is the one you want, 


No. 10, the latest model of our popular Horse 
Shoe Brand Wooden Pumps. The pump that 
fis more easily operated and repaired than any 
other. Superior to the old log pump and the 
“Old Oaken Bucket”? and with none of the 
objectionable features of iron pumps. 
When repairing is reauired - though seldom 
mecessary - you can do the work yourself 
without removing the pump from well. 
It has 7x 7 head, closed brackets to kee 
out sticks and stones, long stroke, 3 ine 
[nee pm tay cylinder with brass bucket 
tted with best leather cups, and remov- 
able brass check valve with brass seat. 
It is adapted for wells 10 to 60 feet deen. 


Write for prices. 
KANAWHA PUMP WORKS 
Baltimore, Md. U. S.A. 
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UREKA Harness 

Oil keeps leather 
soft and pliable. 
Makes the harness 
look better and last 
longer. 
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HARNESS OIL 


For preserving, oiling 
and blacking harness, 
carriage and automo- 
bile tops. 


Sold Everywhere 


Standard Oil Co. 
of N. Y. 
(Principal Offices) 


New York Aibany 
Buffalo Boston 
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SALESMAN | 
WANTED 


We have a position open for a 
salesman to travel throughout 
the rural districts of New York, = 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, sell- 
=| ing American Agriculturist to the 
=|| farmers. 
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The work is pleasant and = 
sighly profitable, with splendid a 
opportunities for advancement. 3 





We want a man who desires a |= 
permanent position and upon |= 


= whom we can depend, and do 
| not care to hear from triflers or 
=|} men who only want spare-time 
= 
= 
= 
—— 


work, or who wish to carry our 
publication as a side line. 









N2 STUMPS too big. Get the 
richest, most productive land 
into arene. Make more money. 

Hercules on 3 days’ free trial. 
Three-year guaranty. Safe | = 
and fast. Send post card for | = 
free book. Introductory = 





WRITE quickly, telling all 
about yourself and experience. 
Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
31S 4th Avenue, New York City 


price offer now. 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 
923 26th Street 
CENTERVILLE. IOWA = 
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OHIO 
To Fight Cattle Tuberculosis 


CLARENCE METTERS 
state of Ohio is planning an 
campaign to stamp out 
tuberculosis in cattle. Details of the 
fight will be outlined at a meeting 
called by George A. Stauffer, secretary 
of the state board of agriculture, to be 
held at Columbus November 14. The 
members of the Ohio state dairymen's 
association have assured Mr Stauffer 
of their hearty co-operation in the 
movement. Cattle breeders through- 
out the state have also expressed a de- 
sire to join in this state-wide move- 
inent. The live stock committee of the 
board will lead in the investigation 
and when the board meets on the fol- 
lowing day, the facts and figures 
brought out at, the conference on the 
14th will be laid before that body. It 


The 
aggressive 


is expected that the legislature, which 
meets in January, will be called upon 
for funds with which to make the 
fight on cattle tuberculosis. 

While the exact figures cannot be 
given out at this time, because some 
of the bills have not been filed with 
the board, the preliminary statement 
shows that at least SS000 was cleared 


as a result of the last state fair. The 
appropriation for the fair was $85,500, 
but so careful was Secretary Stauffer 
of the expenditures that he made a 
profit compared with a deficit of about 
$20,000 last year, under the old man- 
agement. 

The need of a coliseum on the state 
fair grounds for the giving of cattle 
and horse shows and exhibitions un- 
der cover, will be presented to the 
next legislature by the state board of 
agriculture. Mr Stauffer thinks that 
if a coliseum is erected it ought to be 
about 200 by 400 feet in size, with a 
large show ring and capable of seat- 
ing about 25,000 people. If Columbus 
lands the National dairy show, it is 
thought that the coliseum will be as- 
sured. 

The November crop report just is- 
sued by the state board of agriculture 
shows the per cent of wheat sown for 
crop of 1917, 1,580,759 acres, is shown 
to be practically the same as that 
seeded for 1916 crop. Wheat seeding 
Was generally very late, owing to dry 
weather and as a precaution against 
fly. The plant is small and irregular, 
and in many late sown fields there is 
yet no appearance of plant. It has 
been too dry for favorable growth, 
and the indications now are that the 


plant will go into winter short of 
growth and tender in _ condition. 
Moisture is badly needed to help 
wheat growth and strength. Corn 
prospect does not compare well with 
an average. Husking has been slow 
on account of dry weather. Acreage 
of rye is not quite up to last fall's 
seeding. This is the first report of 


the year estimating the potato product 
in bushels. That there is a short crop 
is evident. Last year the average 
production per acre was 73 bushels, 
with a total of 7,014,256 bushels. The 
average per acre for the present crop 
is 42 bushels, with a total of 3,540,502 
bushels. Hogs are not plentiful. The 
quite general practice is to put them in 
fair shape and send to market early. 
Feed is scarce and high and many are 
going to market in an unfinished con- 
dition. Cholera is reported from many 
counties. Live stock generally in fair 
condition, although feed is not over- 
abundant and water low. 


Corn Crop Light 


If, WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, 0 


In traveling over farms and along 
roads I have examined closely the 
conditions and crops, and have con- 


versed with farmers, thus learning the 
true condition on the farms of Frank- 
lin and adjoining counties. Corn is 
now being husked; there is no guess- 


ing regarding the results The facts 
are very plainly in evidence Some 
ficids are producing 60 bushels an 
acre, but they are not plentiful and 
oniy where alfalfa or clover was 


plowed under. The averages in fields 
run from nothing to 50 bushels Not 


since 1908 has there been su¢h light 
crop yields. 
At a public sale held in Franklin 
county recentiy, 0) acres of corn was 
i at $1.20 to $1.48 shock of 144 
hills: that would be about 22 shocks 


This was fully % cents a 
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bushel and was purchased by neigh- 
boring farmers who generally have 
corn to sell. But this year some of 
them have acres of small corn fodder 
with very few ears of corn. Some 
small pigs sold at this sale at 11 cents 
a pound, $4 a head. They weighed 
later 25 to 40 pounds each. Heavier 
hogs and brood sows sold for about 9 
cents a pound. A large herd of dairy 
cows sold at $48 to $96 a head. Some 
well-bred draft mares in foal sold at 
$130 to $196. Hay at about $9 a ton. 
This farmer and dairyman had been a 
renter on a good farm, but had been 
tired of the business, This was a bad 
year for him. 

Potatoes are almost an entire fail- 
ure except on land where alfalfa or 
red clover had been the crop for sev- 
eral previous years. There are many 
stacks and ricks of hay in addition to 
the many barns well filled with al- 
falfa, clover and timothy. Grass is 
very short in pastures and meadows. 
Wheat was later sown, but not so late 
as in 1915 when the copious rainfall 
kept the corn growing and not ripen- 
ing. The wheat plants show the want 
of rainfall. Some of the fields are 
just showing green and the surface 
soil almost in dust; much of it, how- 
ever, has a healthy appearance. No 
evidence of fly or worm injury. The 
acreage is fully 50% greater than that 
of last year. “ 

There seems to be a great shortage 
in the number of hogs and pigs as 
compared with that of former years, 
and there is a great desire to sell as 
rapidly as they get size to go into the 
market. The conditions are about the 
same as in the fall months of 1908, 
when the corn crop was about the 
same; perhaps a little better than this 
year. Potatoes in 1908 sold at $1.20 a 
bushel, corn at 70 cents, and in April, 
held at 90 cents. 


1908, corn was 3. 
Potatoes sold to farmers at $1.25 
a bushel. There are very few 


sheep on these farms. There is an in- 
crease in the number of colts, mostly 
of the draft breeds. 

Poultry raising this year has not 
been so profitable as in some former 
years, there was so much rainfall and 
cool weather during April and May. 
Many young turkeys and chickens per. 
ished, geese and ducks endured the 
cold and damp quite well and are 
plentiful, but as with turkeys the 
prices are well up with dollar corn. 
Chickens do not advance in price as 
other poultry does and we find many 
farmers who will sell rather than 
carry them over winter on corn feed 
and to feed other grain is fully as ex- 
pensive. Eggs at 40 cents a dozen 
with a slight supply during very cold 
weather would not be paying out even. 


Jackson Co — Weather clear and 
warm, cool, frosty nights and morn- 


ings. All live stock on pasture but 
must be fed, as pastures are very 
short. Farmers are husking corn 


and hauling coal, and other odd jobs. 
There is not much live stock for 
sale. Corn, new, 80c, wheat $1.50, 
oats 60c, butter 30c, eggs 32c, apples 
75e and $1.—[J. B. Wilson. 

Improving Roads—Many miles of 
improved road have been constructed 
in Hancock Co during the last few 
weeks. Beet factory has been run- 
ning, but season will be short because 
of small crop. Ground has been much 
too dry for fall plowing, but heavy 
rains have now improved the condi- 
tion of the soil. Very few nuts this 
year. Farmers are making but little 
progress in corn husking as corn is 
soft and cures showly. 

Fall Festival—The annual fall festi- 
val at Wilmington in Clinton Co was 
a big success. Wheat is coming along 
nicely, thanks to timely rain. Corn is 
a light crop and cribbing is proceed- 
ing slowly. Farmers who did not 
spray their orchards have no apples 
this year. Clover crop is light. Wheat 
brings $1.60 p bu, new corn T5c, po- 
tatoes $1.50. 

Large Hay Crop — Farmers are 
starting to shuck corn in Fairfield 
Co. The crop is very uneven, some 
good corn and some very light. It 
was too wet in early part of the sea- 
son and too dry in later. Potato crop 
is also short. About the usual amount 
of ground was sown to wheat and is 
showing up fairly well. Lancaster 
had a very successful fair. The esti- 
rated attendance was 45,000 people. 
Cattle and hogs are in healthy condi- 
tion and selling at good prices. The 
apple crop was very uneven and 


rotted badly. Farmers will have to 
start feeding stock about. a month 
earlier than last year. Will help to 
use up some of that large hay crop. 

Fair Corn—The corn crop this year 
in Allen Co is fair, although there is 
much soft corn which was caught by 
the early frost. Live stock looks well. 
There is little demand for horses, 
Eggs bring 35c p doz, butter 36c p Ib, 
wheat $1.72 p bu, new corn 65c, oats 
48c. 

Dry Summer—This has been one of 
the driest seasons Knox Co has ever 
had. Stock of all kinds is in good de- 
mand except horses. Sheep bring 6@ 
7c p lb, lambs T@S84c, hogs 9c, cat- 
tle 7@8c, chickens l4c, butter 32c, 
eggs 32c p doz, pears 75c p bu, ap- 
ples 1 

Pienty of Rain—Farmers in High- 
land Co have been getting plenty of 
rain for fall seeding. Corn was all in 
shock and farmers are either cribbing 
or shredding. Hogs bring 9%c p Ib, 
wheat $1.40 p bu, potatoes $1.75, eggs 
37c p doz. Fall work is progressing 
satisfactorily, although a little bit 
slowly because of lack of help. 

Fall Wheat Fine—Corn husking has 
begun with a scarcity of huskers in 
Pickaway Co. Fall sown wheat looks 
fine and came well. Hogs are $10 p 
100 Ibs and no sickness among them. 
There will be a scarcity of feed as 
corn is not up to the average this year, 
hence not so many cattle feeding. The 
annual pumpkin show at Circleville is 
of interest to entire county. Exhibits 
were very good for this year. Poultry 
sells at from 14 to l7c, eggs 32c. 

Sales Numerous—Potatoes were a 
failure in Ashtabula Co. Wheat brings 
$1.50 p bu, buckwheat $1.75 to $2, eggs 
5Se p doz. Corn not very good. Sales 
have been numerous. The work on 
the Dorset and Jefferson road is pro- 
gressing very nicely. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Panhandle Farm Gossip 
W. N. B. 

Many communities of West Virginia 
have aroused interest by group study 
in the correspondence courses offered 
by the West Virginia agricultural ex- 
tension department. These courses 
were first intended for individual 
study, but in many communities 
groups of farmers prefer to get to- 
gether to exchange experiences and 
to discuss local farm problems. They 
study agriculture through a definite 
outlined plan. The agricultural ex- 
tension workers of West Virginia held 
a meeting in Morgantown recently at 
which they discussed their work, 
talked over plans for the future ano 
listened to talks by the state agents. 
Miss Sadie Guseman, in charge of the 
girls’ club work, declared interest in 
the clubs was increasing rapidly, and 
the women county agents were doing 
great work. 

Agricultural extension and univer- 
sity extension classes have proved so 
successful that Rural School Super- 
visor L. J. Hanifan will inaugurate a 
Statewide campaign for the extension 
of evening classes. The work of the 
night school will not be limited to 
teaching the so-called illiterate, but 
will be adapted to the actual needs of 
the people who attend. The exten-~ 
sion school is intended to be in the 
nature of a vocational school in 
which pupils may study the subjects 
in which they are most interested. 

Two of the most successful night 
schools in the state are in Wetzel 
county, one at Carney with an en- 
roliment of 30, and one at Rock 
Camp with 53, both conducted in one- 
room country schools. In connection 
with arithmetic, practical bookkeep- 
ing of farm accounting is taught. In 
agriculture, potato culture, feeding of 
live stock, corn growing and _ ele- 
mentary facts about dairying are 
emphasized, because the people of 
that district are most interested in 
these things. At one of the schools 
there is a class in domestic science 
among the mothers and older girls. 

State Commissioner of Agriculture 
H. E. Williams has made his biennial 
report to the governor. He assumed 
office March 4, 1913, and was. the 
first commissioner of agriculture. 
There was no library, but today there 
is a splendid, properly indexed 
ilbrary of bulletins of state colleges, 
experiment stations, complete set of 
herd, flock and stud books, and it is 
the commissioner’s hope to make this 
& complete library and a circulating 
library of bulletins to state colleges, 
ers. Another of Mr Williams’s ac- 
complishments is the first and only 
co-operative agricultural statistic and 
crop estimate bureau in the United 
States, in which the state and fed- 
eral governments work together. It 
is the purpose to extend this work 
until the department will have an ac- 
curate record of the individual farm- 
er’s production which will make con- 
ditions right for the best co-operat- 
ing system of marketing products. 

State Road Engineer A. D. Williams 
was at Weston, W Va, when the or- 
der was entered for a bond issue of 
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$1,000,000 to improve the four differ. 
ent roads leading out of Weston. This 
will be submitted to the voters of 
Lewis county at the general election. 
Mr Williams, by suggesting several) 
changes in the order, and the charac. 
ter of the bonds, was able to save 
the county $401,000 in ultimate cost 
The court had proposed to issue a 
34-year bond of a certain type, which 
in principal and interest would have 
cost°on a million dollar issue in ex. 
cess of $1,800,000. The bond, term, 
and other features substitited on Mr 
Williams's suggestion, reduce the total 
cost to about $1,400,b00. 

The state conyict camp in Berkeley 
county was broken up and the prison.- 
ers returned to the state penitentiary 
in Moundsville. The contract be. 
tween the county and the state for 
the men was not renewed because of 
the increased charge made by the 
state of $1.25 per day per man, the 
charge last year being 75 cents. Only 
200 of the state’s 1200 convicts at 
Moundsville have ever been employed 
on the roads, and the system has not 
been given a good trial. Practically 
ali of the counties have worked their 
own prisoners and found it paid. 


Raleigh Co—Farmers have gath- 
ered potatoes, which are a fine crop, 
better than a year ago. Some have 
just finished sowing wheat. Stock 
changing hands very slowly. Some 
are busy husking corn.. Some barns 
are being renrodeled. Hogs continue 
to die from cholera. Beans $4 p bu, 
potatoes $1 p bu, butter 25c p Ib, 
eggs 25c p doz, flour $8 to $9 p bbi, 
sugar 9c p lb. Turkeys doing finely, 
will be ready for Christmas market 
at good prices, chickens 35 to Ae 
ea.—[M. S. Payne. 

Farm Woman Adviser—The em- 
ployment of Miss Mary I. Brown of 
Ohio, as woman county advisor in 
Mercer Co, brings the list of women 
county advisers now employed in W 
Va up to 23. Eight additional coun... 
ties have placed applications with the 
extension dept for women advisers 

Stick-Weed Prolific—Farmers in the 
southern tier of counties have com 
plained that thousands of_ dollars of 
damage has been done by stick weeds 
In some cases they have become so 
prolific that the farmers will ask the 
next session of the legislature to pass 
a law requiring their destruction. 

New Farm Bureau is being or- 
ganized in Putnam Co, W Va, and a 
county adviser will be employed there 
soon after the first of the year. B. B. 
Ezell, district agent, has been in that 
county making the preliminary ar- 
rangements. 

Apples Plentiful—Stock cattle in’ 
Fayette Co are mostly all sold at Tc 
p. lb, and some for more, that were 
contracted early in the summer. 


-There is a ready sale for most all 


produce except apples, which are 
very plentiful, wheat is $1.50 and corn 
75e p bu, but there is very little of 
that for sale. What real estate is 
selling is very high, as it is improved 
land mostly, with very little timber 
on it. 

Prices High—We haven't heard any 
bids on new corn yet in Wayne Co; 
but everybody seems to think it will 
be $1.50 p bu. Flour is worth $10 
Pp bbl. This has been the most favor- 
able fall for tobacco we have had 
for years. Most all of the crop has 
a nice, bright color. Weather has 
been so dry it has made a delay in 
wheat sowing. Coal mines at East 
Lynn are running at-full speed. Pork 
brings 18%c p lb, beef 16c, Irish po- 
tatoes $1.25 p bu, beans $7 p bu, eggs 
30c p doz, chickens 18e p lb,  but- 
ter 20c. 


At Columbus, O, corn 95c p bu, oats 
54c, bran $31 p ton, middlings 36, 
timothy hay 12@14, oats straw 6, rye 
straw 6.50, steers 6@7%c p Ib, veal 
calves 9@10%c, hogs 10c, sheep 7 @8c, 
lambs 10@11c, eggs 38c p doz, fowls 
16@17c, onions 1.75@2 p bu, cabbages 
3@3.50 p 100 Ibs, turnips 1.25@1.40 p 
bu, pea beans 6@6.50, apples 2.50@ 
ay p bbl, quinces 1.75 p bu, 1@ 





At Cleveland, O, eggs 35c p doz, 
fowls 18c p Ib, chickens 17c, rabbits 
$1.50@2.50 p doz, apples 2.50@4.50 p 
bbl, quinces 1.50@1.75 p bu, beets 35@' 
50c p bskt, celery 20@40c p doz behs, 
cauliflower 3.50@3.75 p doz, cabbages 

p ton, carrots %c@1 p bu, pea 
beans 7.50 p-bu, red kidney beans 6, 
green peas 3.25, potatoes 1.70@1.85 p 
bu, turnips 1.25@1.50 p 100 Ibs, fey 
honey 17@18c p lb, medium unwashed 
wool 36@37c p lb, prime cured hides 
20c, No 2 red winter wheat 1.84 p bi 
No 2 white oats 57\4c, middlings 34 » 
ton, bran 30.75, cottonseed meal 4' 
linseed meal 42, rye straw 9, oats ar! 
wheat straw 8. 

At Buffalo, N Y, marrow bea 
$7.75 p bu, eggs 45@52c p doz, fow 


ae 


17@18c p Ib, turkeys 25@26c, ducis 
15@17c, geese 16c, potatoes 1.709 


1.85 p bu, onions 2.50@8 p 100-1b bas 
cabbages 8@11 p 100, cauliflowers 0q 
@1.25 p doz, carrots 9c@1 p b 
celery 30@60c p doz behs, pears Li 


@2 p bu, turnips 1@1.25 p bu. 
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Ground Limestone 
Makes Better | 






‘Anthony & Walts of Okolona, 
Ky., write: “We Seatue 
able to make lower bids on 
concrete work because we take 
the machine right to the rock 
= make crushed stone cheaper. Crushed 

— limestone rock makes a better 
job gravel and sand.°” 


Ghe Jeffrey LIMEPULVER 


Reduces big rocks to dust at > 

rate of from 1 to 7 tons per ; 
hour—or crushes rock to any 
size. Operated with engines 

from 8 h.p. to 30 h.p. Sold 
on aguarantee, Try the 
LIMEPULVER on your << 
own farm, Write for cat- 
alog and free trial offer. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. 
COMPANY (3 ScSeae 






















Test Shells Now 
3 Shells Free 


If your shells fail, your hunt 
is spoiled. 

Test your shells beforehand © 
and know that they are the best 
you can get. Particularly, test 


: BLACK SHELLS 


Smokeless and Black Powders, 


We will send you an order on your 
ammunition dealer for three free Black 
Shells and also a complete booklet of 

test directions. All you do is to write 
oun nameand address and that of your 
ammunition dealer on the mar, =< of 
—— advertisement, tear it out ani 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO, 
2548 Trinity Bidg., New York City 











“Natco On The Farm” 
ts the title of our new book that every farmer who 
takes pride in his farm buiidings should have, It 
shows with many fine illustrations the use of Natco 
Hollow Tile for ora houses, corn cribs, etc. 
Send for it. Study it. Also get our Silo Catalog and 
about the money-saving, worryless, repairless 


Natco Imperishable Silo 
“The Silo That Lasts for Generations” 
—that perfect ensilage preserver that can never blow 
down, decay, warp, cracks, crumble or burn, So effi- 
cient that a great demand for other Natco buildings 
wascreatedand theyare Boe for tne lan everywhere, 
Send for these books, Ask for free plans and advice, 
Let us save you money for years to come. Write xow. 


National Fire Proofing Company 
tlos —— Building Puasuram Pa. 
Factorie d shipments, 


|EPAGE's 





GLUE Io 


BEST BY EVERY TEST 
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Tobacco Crop and\Market 
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Black Rot in Tobacco 


The tobacco grower has many trou- 
bles from the time of sowing the seed 
to the time of delivery to the packer. 
The packer also has his troubles in 
the sweating of the crop and prepar- 
ing it for final disposal to the manu- 
facturers. These losses. of the packer 
have been ably described and remedies 
pointed out by James Johnson, the to- 
bacco expert of the university of Wis. 
One of the commonest diseases accom- 
panying the fermentation of packed 
tobacco is black rot, which may be 
recognized by the dark brown or 
black color in place of the general 
chocolate brown of the properly fer- 
mented leaf. The tobacco leaf thus 
affected maintains its form until dis- 
turbed, when it will be found to have 
lost its texture in spots. The disease 
may also be recognized by a charac- 
teristic odor, which differs from that 
of ordinary fermenting leaves. The 
whole leaf is seldom affected. Com- 
monly the trouble is found only on 
small portions near the tips of the 
leaves. 

This rot is due to a fungus which 
under favorable canditions of tem- 
perature and moisture develops and 
feeds upon the fermenting leaves in 
the interior of the fermenting piles. 
This fungus is peculiar, in that it 
grows best in a temperature around 
100 degrees, such as occurs in fer- 
menting boxes of tobacco. For con- 
trol of this rot the packer should keep 
the moisture content of the leaf down 
to the minimum of that required for 
fermentation. It is important that 
growers have the crop cured before 
freezing weather sets in. This should 
be followed on their part by taking 
down the crop for stripping before 
curing process has developed over far. 

When packers receive tobacco that 
is relatively moist they can reduce the 
moisture before packing in a number 
of ways. They can sort and pack the 
crops holding too much moisture late 
in the season after they have lost con- 
siderable moisture in the _ bundle. 
Crops containing a high percentage of 
moisture may be bulk sweated with 
safety. The bulk sweating may be 
complete or only partial, consisting of 
one or more bulkings before packing 
in cases. Such tobacco also may be 
packed directly in cases and _ force 
sweated by raising the temperature 
of the tobacco above 115 degrees, 
which is about the temperature at 
which black rot will appear. Force 
sweating at 90 to 100 degrees seems to 
favor black rot. 

If black rot is feared in the to- 
bacco pack early in the season it is 
advisable to try to prevent fermenta- 
tion by storing the cases in a_ cold 
room, unless they are to be _ force 
sweated. If the temperature of the 
interior of the case can be kept be- 
low 68 to 70 degrees until early sum- 
mer, when considerable moisture will 
have escaped from the leaves, the 
likelihood of black rot occurring dur- 
ing fermentation will be lessened. 
There appears, however, some danger 
of white mold or “must” appearing 
in tobacco that is relatively moist and 


kept at a low temperature for some 
time. 
Molds are caused by fungi, with 


moisture again the determining factor 
in their development or control. When 
tobacco lies in cases for several weeks 
prior to a rise in temperature from 
fermentation, mold is very likely to 
occur. Reduction of moisture and 
force or bulk sweating will help to 
control this disease in most cases. It 
appears that relatively high tempera- 
tures are unfavorable to mold, al- 
though favorable to black rot. This 
exlains why they do not ordinarily 
appear together. Musty tobacco is 
frequently brushed to remove the 
color, but a characteristic odor re- 
mains, rendering the crop undesirable. 
Some packers spray with water or 
with a 4% acetic acid solution and re- 
pack. 

“Saltpeter,” a sort of white salt, 
sometimes appears on the midrib and 
veins of the curing and fermenting 
leaf. This condition is sometimes mis- 
taken for white vein or mold. It is 
of a less harmful nature than mold, 
however. It leaves no inpurious odor 
and may be readily brushed off. It 
appears to be brought on by a rapid 
and sudden drying of the midrib and 
veins, either during the curing or fer- 
menting process and conditions which 
bring on such rapid drying should be 


avoided as much as possible by the 
operator in the curing shed and pack- 
ing house. 





Markets and Crop Notes 

The German government has just 
increased the import duty on foreign 
tobacco from $9.17 p 100 lbs to 
$14.03, with the intention of increas- 
ing the growth of the crop on German 
soil. The internal tax on domestic 
tobacco has been decreased almost 
75% with the same purpose, The 
direct result of these changes will be 
that far less tobacco will be im- 
ported for German manufacturers. 
The demand for German tobacco Will 
be increased to such an amount that 
prices will necessarily be higher and 
the acreage for the crop in Germany 
will consequently be enlarged. 

Tobacco experiment stations have 
for some time been experimenting in 
the breeding of a leaf with a smaller 
content of nicotine. According to re- 
cent anouncements a strain has been 
developed which averages only 1% of 
nicotine without lessening the ar oma. 
The average nicotine content in Pa 
seedleaf tobacco is 3.5°%. 

Activity in the heavy leaf markets 
continues to be augmented each week. 


At Cincinnati, bidding has been 
spirited, with medium and good red 
leaf predominating. Colory grades 
were equally taken up at Isc p lb up- 
ward, with the market ruling firm on 
all grades. At Louisville, the market 
is strong on new burley. At Clarkes- 
ville, Tenn, sales are beginning at $12 


p 100 Ibs, while at tnis time a year 
ago sales could be made only at ex- 
tremely low prices. At Danville, Va, 
prices continue firm, with some ad- 
vance in all grades. At Richmond, 
Va, the market continues to gain in 
strength, with wrappers bringing up 
to 25c p lb, and sun-cured tobacco 
averaging around 12c. At Baltimore, 
Md, all receipts of old crop tobacco 
continue to meet active demand. At 
Cynthiana, Ky, sales average 15@16c 
Pp lb straight. At Bowling Green, Ky, 
prices are! reported the best in 10 
years, with leaf selling at $15 p 100 
lbs, lugs 6@9 and trash 5@6. At 
Augusta, Ky, much of the new to- 
bacco is being sold before stripping at 
11@17.50 p 100 lbs. Some growers 
are asking 19 p 100 Ibs for their en- 
tire crop. 

Wisconsin tobacco growers have had 
some favorable casing weather lately, 
and the early samples took decidediy 
favorable. The season is much too 
early yet, however, to tell, as the col- 
oring is not uniform. Most of the 
growers will not take down their crop 
much before Dec, as one or two 
freezes are needed before the tobacco 
is in prime condition for stripping. 
Stems have not cured out vet and a 
heavy stem is one of the things that 
packers strongly object to. 

The Green River pool of the farm- 
ers’ co-operative tobacco association 
this year is the largest ever organized 
in that section and one of the largest 
ever formed in Ky. It is announced 
that 30,500,000 Ibs have already been 
pledged. Prices have not yet been 
fixed, but samples have been inspected 
by a number of buyers and the indi- 
cations point to a high price for this 
year’s crop, in spite of the fact that 
it will run close to 50,000,000 Ibs, al- 
most twice that of last vear. 

The average condition of the to- 
bacco‘crop Oct 1, according to federal 
statistics, was estimated at 85.6%, as 
against a 10-year average condition of 
81.8%. This makes the government 
estimate for total crop for 1916 1,205,. 
077,000 Ibs, compared to a final esti- 
mate of 1915 of 1,060,587,000 Ibs. 





At Cleveland, 0, eggs 35c p doz, 
fowls 18¢e p Ib, chickens 154 17Te, ducks 
15@18e, geese 14@1ic, turkeys 23@ 
25ce, rabbits $1.5042.50 p doz, apples 
2.50@4.50 p bbl, cabbages 50 p ton, 
carrots 90c@1 p bu, pea beans 7.25@ 
7.50, red kidney beans 5.5046, egg- 
plant 75c@1 p doz, Hubbard squash 
20 p ton, pumpkins 1.2.541.75 p doz, 
turnips 150 p 100 Ibs, honey 17@18ce 
p Ib, medium unwashed wool 33@37c 
p Ib, prime cured No 1 hides 20c p Ib, 
clover seed 10@11.25 p bu, timothy 
seed 2.25@3.25, hogs 9% p Ib, steers 7 
@8%c, cows 3%@6c, veal calves 8@ 
11%c, lamb 6@10\c, No 2 red wheat 
1.88 p bu, No 2 yellow corn 1.11, No 
white oats 57%4c, bran 30.75 p ton, 
timothy hay 12@14, quinces 1.50@1.75 
p bu, wax beans 2.50 p hamper. 






Lowest Prices 
Ever Made on World’s Best 


ROOFING 


Freight Paid 





We sell direct to you. Woe 
ship everything—roofing, siding, 
ceiling, wall boards, ete.—Freight 
Prepaid. We cannot quote you 
our low factory prices here, but 
send for our Big Roofing Book 
and see for yourself that our 
prices are lowest ever quoted. 


“Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost less, yet outlast three ordi- 
mary roofs. Need no painting or 
Rot — fire — weather — 









Edwards Exclusive 


Tightcote Process |) 

makes Edwards Metal Shingles, |} 
Metal Spanish Tile, Reo Cluster 
Shingles, Grip-Lock Roofing and J 
other Roofings, Ceiling, Siding, 
ete., absolute ly rust- -proof, Not 
@ pin point of space exposed to 
weather, 


Our Patent 
interlocking Device 


precsnte warping, buckling or 
reaking, Protects nail holes— jj 
nails are driven through under 
layer; not exposed to weather, 
No special tools required. Easy Edwa, ‘s Patent 
“Grip-Lock"* 





to lay. 
*69=" 


RealysMade  F' Fire- 
Proof Steel Garages. 
Set upany place. Send 
postal forGarage Book 
showing styles, sizes, 













Edwards Products Stand the geo 5 Testy 


No other galvanizing can compare 


with it. Bending, hammering 
\FREE | 


or lightning won’ cause it to 
|| Samples. & | 


tiake, peel or crack. 


Get FREE Book 


and you'll find that our prices 


are lowest — 

World’s Best Roofing. Cou- 

pon brings Free Samples, ‘Roofing Baok 
Prices and Book. is 

for Book No, 1162 The Edwards Mfz.Co. 


The Edwards Mfg. 1112-1162 Pike St., Cincinnati, 0. 
Please send FREE Samples, 


1112-1162 
Co 63 Freight. Paid peiese and World's 


Pike Street, = fk 
Cinclaneti f Greatest Rooting ool No, L162 


” SF ti. + neeeeenereeererrereneeeeeenerenreeeneend 





Addr 
\ Makers of Sheet Metal Products in the Wortd 
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THIS 


a me men ere wm 
® f understand (despite War’s 
increase in price) you have low 4 
» contract for miles of best hard- 
wire steel fencing. So send i 
new Catalog free (prices start- 
ing l6c instead of i8c per rod.) 
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MANUFACTURERS’ OUTLET CO. 
The Mail - Order House of the East 
601 Walden Ave. BUFFALO, N. ¥% 





<o 











‘Wonderful Money Saving | ig 
Fence Book. Over £0 Sty!a 
Gates-Steel Poste- Barb W 4 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY- FREIGHT | PAID 
All heavy DOUBLE GALVANIZED WIR 
per rod ap. Get free Book and An . ne 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co., 
Dept. 5; . Cleveland, Onto 














KEROSENE ENGINES 


tT oes 


Durable, Powerful, Reliable, Mas 
sive, Built to last; to do hard, 
heavy work, Uses Cheapest Fuel. 
\ Pull to 34 horse-power more than 
cated. BS Months Trial. Easy Terme. Bizcn 
U6 to 22 H-P. Easy to start. No Cranking, Ne 
batteries. 10 Year Guarantee. a practical engine 
ever built. Engine book free. A Postal brings \t. 
THE OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO., 
1051 King Street, OTTAWA, KANGA 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 








STANDARD GRADES WITIi COMPARISONS 
Cash or --Wheat~ ——Com—, ~——Oats-—, 
Spot 
1916 «41915 1916 1915 1916 861915 
Chicago ....+. 1.30 6113) «2.08 64 54 39 
New York ....1.99 123 1.12 75 bu 4 
Boston ..... 1.10 7? 63 $5 
St Louis ..... 1.38 1.18 1.06 63 53 7 
Toledo .....+. 1.3 1.15 1.06 - 
Minneapolis .. 1.91 8 1.00 .66 19 5 
The month of Nov opened with 


two outstanding things in the wheat 
market, which had scored such a 
sensational advance in Oct. One of 
these was the unwillingness of traders 


to follow the advance much if any 
further, under the belief it had gone 
far enough, discounting almost any- 
thing which might happen. The 


other was the underlying demand for 
wheat and flour, both at home and 
abroad; this manifested by eager 
buying, particularly on export ac- 
count, at every softening of prices. 
At Chicago, Dec wheat sold off to 
$1.83, and May to 1.83%, thence re- 
covering feebly. At New York, prices 
were nominally lower around 2 p bu. 

There were somewhat contra- 
dictory reports from Argentina, with 
drift of opinion to effect that export- 
able surplus from that country must 
prove small unless the growing crop 


is substantially benefited by rains. 
It was significant that new ex- 
port business continued on a_ very 


large scale, especially considering the 
dwindling domestic reserves. 

Corn prices did not fully maintain 
the phenomenally high level of the 
preceding week, yet interest was keen. 
Shipments of new corn from. the 
country were very large in order to 
take advantage of going prices. Sta- 
tisticilan Snow's final report on the 
corn crop of ‘16, printed on another 
page, bears upon this. Cash lots were 
high at all points; at Chicago, Dec 
corn SG@S8S8c p bu, at New York, car- 
lots by sample $1.12 for choice yellow. 

The oats market was inclined to 
follow other cereals, home demand 
excellent. At Chicago, Dec oats sold 
around 58@55c p bu, May better than 
‘8c, standard tn store 52@i4c. At New 
York, choice cars sold at 59@ 0c. 

Rye was quotable at New York at 
$1.52@1.53 p bu, and barley firm in 
one 

Field seeds have continued dull 
throughout the autumn; dealers 
seem to believe farmers do not 
realize they must eventually put in 
seed to restock old meadows. At such 
eastern trade centers as New York 
and Boston, prime to choice red clover 
is quotable at 18@24c p Ib in a job- 
bing way, alfalfa of good quality, but 
ordinary grade 18c, northwestern dry 
land alfalfa 27@28c and Grimm al- 
falfa as high as 65 @70c. 





Egg Prices Still Soaring 


Egg prices have taken wings in re- 


‘ent days, values touching new high 
record points, even in the large east- 


the consumer has 
been accustomed to pay well for his 
fresh eggs Latterly, predictions of 
1ew-laid eggs selling to consumers as 
high as $1 p doz have been heard. As 
intimated previously, a serious egg 
shortage exist Stocks of eggs on 
pand in cold storages are radically un- 
der those held a year ago. As a result, 
fresh honnery ergs ire selling already 
is hith as GN@Ti5c p doz, even medium 
Mic and better, 


‘rn cities where 


frades commaidiig 
storage eggs 35 @ 40c 
While consumers in cities are much 
dismaved by prospects of dollar eggs, 
farmers are inclined to think there is 
a wide discrepancy somewhere Just 
recently subscribers complained they 
were able to secure only 20@25c p doz 
for their eggs at local stores from egeg 
dealers, this for recently gathered 
eggs, which at this season of the year 
are practically as good as average 
hennery eggs. Undoubtedly specula- 
tive interests have entered largely into 
the market, seeking to control egg 
supply. In fact, large New York 
dealers complain that Chicago 
men have cornered the available sup- 
ply of midwest storage eggs. Hence, 
hich prices resulted in New York city 
and elsewhere as far as the consumer 
is concerned, as New York sets the 
price for the country. 
Whatever the facts are as to specu- 


ese 


err 
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lation in eggs, it is.undeniable that 
production is far short of present de- 
mand. On too many farms the pro- 
duction of eggs is a side issue, hens 
left to get a living as best they can. 
This does not make for regular egg 
production. Feed prices, also, are high 
and commercial poultry yards which 
must buy all their feeds must have 
bettere prices for their eggs. Unfor- 
tunately, too often the farmer re- 
ceives only a comparatively small por- 
tion of the price which the consumer 
pays. Possibly sooner or later plans 
must be worked out for the co-opera- 
tive grading and shipping of eggs to 
secure larger returns to the producer. 
At New York, arrivats of new-laid 
eggs continue smadl, storage eggs 
meeting better demand. Extra fine 
fresh-gathered quotable at 41@45c p 
doz, extra firsts 39@40c, special re- 
frigerator eggs 32 @33c, firsts 31 @32c, 
state, Pa and nearby fcy white hen- 
nery 62@70c, ordinary 45 @0c, 
gathered whites 40@60c, state and Pa 
nearby brown hennery 43@50c. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Uniess otherwise stated, quotations in 4)! instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in a 
emaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 


Beans and Peas 

Although acreage is one-third 
larger, crop will be only one-fourth 
of normal, farmers refusing $4 p bu. 
{G. B., Yates County, N Y. 

At New York, market lacking sup- 
plies, new stock coming forward 
very slow, prices higher and firmer. 
Choice 1916 marrow beans $12@12.30 
p 100 ibs, old stock 11.50@11.75, new 





red kidney 12, old 11.25@11.50, old 
red marrow 9:75, new Scotch peas 


8.15 @ 8.25, 

Fresh Fruits 
w York, pears in light supply 
and higher, quinces steady, cranber- 
ries in good demand and firm. Le 
Conte pears $2@3 p bwbl, Kieffer 1.50 


At Ne 


22.50, Bose 8@7, Clairgeau 2.50@5, 
D’Anjou 2.50@4, Bartlett 2.50@5.50, 
Seckel 3@6.50, common sorts 2@2.50 


quinces 3.50@5, peaches 1@1.25 p bu, 
Del grapes 75c@$1.25 p cra, Niagara 
1@1.25, Concord 75c@$1, white in 
trays ™@55 p ton, Clinton SO@90, 
Ives 75@S80, Concord 55@60, Cape 
Cod cromberries 6@8.25 p bbl, early 
black 3@7. 
Hay and Straw 

At New York, market firm, trading 
fairly active. No 1 timothy quotable 
at $19@20 p ton, No 2 17@18, ship- 
ping hay 13@14, fcy light clover 
mixed 17@18, No 1 clover mixed 15@ 


16, rye straw 14, oats straw S8@9. 
Onions 
Speculative interests have entered 


into the onion deal, giving consider- 
able activity to market, stock meet- 
ing with ready sale at N Y, most 
producing sections now shipping in 
large quantities, quality of crop on 
the whole exceptionally fine. At N Y, 
as $3 


yellow onions brought as high 
@3.50 p 100 Ibs, red onions 2.25@3.50. 
Poultry 
Turkey prices are higher in the 
west, farmers securing 21@24c p Ib 
lw around Bellingham, Wash. Not as 


many turkeys were raised this year as 
usual. 

At New York, iced chickens in good 
demand for freezing purposes, de- 
mand more moderate for fresh-killed 
fowls Spring turkeys, dry-picked, 
1) Ibs and over, 25@26c p Ib, under 
22a 25e, old hens 30c, western milk- 
fed chickens 26@32c, corn-fed 244 
wc, nearby iced 25@32c, northern 
Mich and O scalded 20@22c, western 
and southern dry-picked 1914 @ 20c, 
fowls 18@24c, iced 20@21%c, roost- 
ers 16@16%c, ducks 16@20c, fresh 
ducklings 24c. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, prices remain fairly 
Steady, demand not quite so urgent 
as farmers are using every available 
source for rough feeds to add to high 
priced feeds. Mills have been active 
recently, larger supplies, therefore, 
soon available. Western spring bran 
quotable at $31.50 p ton in 100-ID 


sacks, standard middlings 34.60, flour 
30, red dog 40@41. Market for corn 
goods continued strong and wun- 


changed, ho price concessions avail- 
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When you buy Prince Albert 
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you are getting quality! 


Quick as that P. A. flavor strikes-in, you'll real- 
ize you've received all you paid for in tobacco 
quality—not coupons or premiums! State or 
national restrictions on coupons or premiums can 
in no way affect Prince Albert’s sale. Quality 
has been the only inducement Prince Albert has 
ever offered smokers! 

You’ve heard many an earful about the Prince 
Albert patented process that cuts out bite and 
parch and lets you smoke your fill without a come- 
back! It proves out everv hour of the day! 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 

will open the doors wide for you to come in on a good time 
with a jimmy pipe or makin’s cigarettes. You'll think the 
smoke-lid is off for fair, firing up as the smoke-spirit 

strikes you—without a regret! 
All that delight can be yours soon as you lay in a stock 
of P. A. and jam that friendly old pipe 

&. 3. Revaokls Tobacco Co. 





brimful or roll some cigarettes—and 
strike fire! This tip is worth a lot in 
happiness and contentment to every 
man who knows what 
can be gotten out of a 
chummy pipe or a ciga- 
rette with P. A, for 
packing.” 
Prince Albert can be had 


everywhere tobacco is sold in 

casey cod s, Sez tidy red 
in 

an 
















Reverse side of 


S. a the tidy red tin 


bag: 

10c; handsome pound 
half-pound tin humidors 
— and — 7" poana 
crystal-glass humidor with 
sponge-moistener top that 
keeps the tobaccoin 

shape, alwaye! 
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R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem 































flestic Ribbed, Fleece-Lined 
UNDERWEAR 


UT of doors or indoors, 
~~ Vettastic if the most 
comfortable, the most 
healthful winter un- 


derwear. 


Itswonderful fleecedribbed 
fabric is a scientific non- 
conductor of heat and cold. 
Keeps the body at an even tem- 
perature. The airiness of the 
downy fleece ventilates the body 
rfectly and keepsitdryand free 
rom the dampness of perspira- 
tion. Doctors recommend it. 
And VELLASTIC is luxuri- 
ously comfortable. The velvety 
fleece is a luxury to the skin and 
the elastic ribbing of the fabric 
insures a glove-like fit and per 
fect freedom of movement. 


Health Underwear for Men, 
Women and Children 


Look for the VELLASTIC label— 

Union Suits and Separate garments . 
fot Men, Women and Children $0c 

up. Bodygard Booklet No. 39 

tells more. Write for it, 


Utica Knitting Co., 350 Broadway, New York 
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able, weather for curing the new 
corn crop in the west is favorable. 
Heavy movement should be under 
way, but car shortage has interfered, 
expert interests also on corn. Kiln- 
dried corn meal quotable at 4.80 p 
100 Ibs, fine yellow feed 2.55@2.65, 
hominy 5.90 bbl, yellow 5.60@5.80, 
corn flour 2.85@2.90. 
Vegetables 

A big crop of turnips was grown 
this year in N B, liberal shipments 
being made to the U 8S. The local 
price at loading stations in N B is 
around 30c p bu, most of the ship- 
ments moving to Boston: 

At New York, Va wav beans $1@ 
20 p bskt, green $1.50@4, S C wax 
$2@4.50, Fla $3@5, Fla cucumbers 
$2.50 @ 3.25, ze saueanat $2.50 @3.50 p 
bx, okra SO 50 p bskt, Fla Samana 
$1.50 @ 2.50 p oe Va peas $1@3 p saree 
bskt, N C $1@38, Va spinach $1 7 
bbl, Hubbard squash $1.50@1.7 


At New York, wax beans $102 50 
bskt, beets $2@2.25 p 100 bchs, carrots 
$1.50@3.25, hothouse cucumbers $1@ 
1.50 p doz, short-cut cauliflower $2@ 
3.50 p bbl, long cut $1.75 @2.50, state 
$1.50 @ 2, celery 15@75c p beh, Danish 
seed cabbages $40@50 p ton, chicory 
50c@$1 p bskt. kale The @ $1 Pp bbl, 
lima beans $1@3 p bskt, lettuce $14 
1.50 p 2-doz cra, parsley $1@1.25 p 
100 AX. peppers $2@3 p bbl, Md peas 
$1@83 p bskt, pumpkins $1@1.25 Pp bbl, 
romaine $1@1.50, nearby spinach 40@ 
60c p cra, Hubbard squash $1.50@2 p 
bbl, rutabaga $1.75@2, nearby toma- 
toes 75c@$1 p carrier, water cress $1 
@1.25 p 100 behs. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


Per 100 Ibs 








-—Cattle-—, —-Hogs--—, -— Sheep — 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 


eevee 7. 75 ar 40 $9.90 $7.65 $8.75 $6.45 
10.00 9.00 9.50 7.00 7.50 6.00 





10.50 9.75 10.25 8.00 7.50 5.75 
9.50 9.50 10.10 7.90 8.00 6.30 
9.50 9.00 10.00 7.85 7.50 6.25 

11.25 10.15 9.60 7.15 8.00 6.50 





At New York, beeves were in mod- 
erate supply, and a better tone to the 
steer market with good to choice 
steers firm to higher. Bulls, thin 
cows and choice fat stock ruled steady 
to higher. The selling range for steers 
was $7@10.50 p 100 Ibs, including a 
ear of Virginia, 1512-lb average at out- 
side price. Bulls sold at 5@7.50, oxen 
and stags at 5@8.50, cows at 3.25@ 
6.75. 

Calves were in lighter supply and 
prices were at an advance of 50c@$1 
p 100 lbs over previous week. Grass- 
ers were steady, also butchers and 
feeders, selected lots were at an ad- 
vance of 25c. Closing sales of veals 
showed further improvement of 50c, 
other calves nearly nominal. Sales of 
veals for the week were at 8.50@13.50, 
culls at 7@8.50, grassers at 5@6; a few 
to feeders at 6.7 75, yearlings at 4.50@ 
5.5 

Sheep and lambs came forward 
more freely, sheep easier and lambs 
25e p 100 lbs, lower on liberal supply, 
sheep held about steady, and lambs a 
slow rade at the finish on all grades 
except choice. The selling range for 
ewes was $4@7.25, culls 3@3.50, lambs 
— culls 7@8.50, yearlings 7 
@sg. 


Hogs opened lower closing 10@15c 
off previous week’s sales. Light to 
heavy hogs sold at 9.75@10.25 p 100 
a pigs at 9.35@9.50, roughs at 8.90 
@9. 

The Horse Market 
Good seosoned workers were the 


best sellers last week. Fresh western 
horses were also in fair demand and 


steady. Ordinary to choice heavy 
drafters sold at $250@350 p_ head, 
“chunks” 1100 to 1300 Ibs, 150@275, 


fair to good second-hand general pur- 
pose horses 75 @ 150. 

At Buffalo, receipts of cattle on 
Monday were 6000 head. Prime to 
choice cattle were stronger, others 
unchanged. Choice to prime native 
Steers sold at $9.50@10.25 p 100 Ibs, 
fair to good 8.25@8.75, heifers 7.50 
@7.65, cows 6@7, bulls 6.75@7. Re- 
ceipts of hogs were 5600 head. Bulk 
sold around 9.75, pigs 8.75, light hogs 
8.75 @9. Receipts of sheep and 
lambs were 7000 head. Best lambs 
sold at 10.75@10.85, choice yearlings 
8.50@8.75, best wethers 7.75@8 
ewes 6.75 @ 7.235. 


THE POTATO SITUATION 


Excited conditions prevail in potato 
market, speculative element entering 
Strongly into the field. As stocks of 
potatoes released by farmers for ship- 
ment grew small, available supplies 
very scanty. Prices at market centers 
jumped rapidly to as high as $1.80@ 
1.95 p bu wholesale. Farmers with 
800d potatoes in storage were not 
eaecr to sell, shippers unable to move 
large lots. As previously intimated, 
the notable failure of the crop in 
Mich, and the fact that the late crop 
in N Y state did not materialize as 
well as was expected, were two factors 
entering into what was already re- 
Barded as a very short potato crop. 








Already prices for potato seed have 
risen rapidly. Southern growers will 
largely increase their production this 
coming winter to catch the early 
spring markets. 

At New York, market for potatoes 
about steady, although falling off in 
consumptive demand suggests’ that 
prices are too high, holders not in- 
clined, however, to shave. values as 
present stocks were bought at high 
prices. Southern late crop potatoes 
coming on at $3@5 p bbl according 
to conditions, sweet potatoes lower, 
LI white potatoes quotable at 5@5.50 
or 5.50@5.75 p 180 lbs, Me 5@5.50 or 
4.830@5 p 165-lb bag, Jersey round 
4.50@4.75, southern sweets 2@2.25. 
Jersey 2.50@3 

POTATO PRICES AT PRINCIPAL POINTS 


At Detroit. market active. Mich white potatoes 
$1.60@1.75 p bu: at Cleveland, whites 1.50@1.70; 
at Cincinnati, bulk potatoes 1.70@1.75; at Phila- 

demand slow. Me. NY and Pa_ potatoes 


iphi , 
1.65@1.75; at Pittsburgh. nearby 1.60@1.70, Mo 
Sta 75, Ida sacked white potatoes 1.90@2 in bu 
ags. 





THE APPLE OUTLOOK 


Apple exports in bbls from Boston 
and other Atlantic ports for the week 
ended Oct 28 compare with those of 
the same week last year and the year 
before as follows: 

1916 1915 1914 





Boston .sescssees 9,522 34,648 » 579 
sew, York 11,556 23,919 808 
Portland ....s00. -- _ i 810 
Philadelphia cove 6,867 — 
Montreal .sseeee — 11,968 25,800 
Halifax ......+. 5,595 28,844 16,857 
St John ....0.+. _ — 307 
Total .cccccces 33,540 99.379 110,161 
Season to date... 360,552 371,272 775,990 


Movement of apples in western N Y¥ 
is now assuming large proportions, 
averaging 60 to 95 cars a day. Sup- 
plies of grade A apples are light, ow- 
ing to damage from scab and fungus. 
Bulk apples are moving in a large 
way. Much of the apple crop is going 
into storage for higher prices. Bald- 
wins, Kings, Greenings and Spys will 
command high prices. Dealers are 
anxious to get rid of as much of the 
medium grade stock as possible before 
the holidays. 

At New York, apples in active de- 
mand and firm, fey fruit higher. 
Wolf River, Northwestern . Greening, 
Wealthy, Fall Pippin, Holland Pippin 


$2@4.50 p bbl,- McIntosh, Jonathan 
2.50@5.50, York Imperial, -Maiden 
Blush, King, Pound Sweet 2@4.25, 


Codling, Hubbardston, Gano 2@3.25, 

Baldwin 2@3.75, Ben Davis 2@3, 

western boxed apples 1.50@2.50 p bx. 
APPLE PRICES AT PRINCIPAL POINTS 


At Cleveland, fey clean Northern Spy $4.25@4.50 
Dp = Baldwin, Wealthy 3.75@4, York Imperial 3.25 
@3.50; at Detroit, York Imperial 3. 50@3. 75, Baldwin 
et iy at Washington, Va 2.75@3, “Grimes 4.75 
@5, Ben Davis 2.25@2.50, Winesap 3.50@4: at Cin- 
cinnati, Baldwin 3.50; at Philadelphia. York Im- 
perial 3.25@3.75, Baldwin 2.75@4, Ben Davis 2.25 
@2.75, Winesap 3.75@5; at ere market firm, 
Baldwin 3.50, ungraded ¢ 22.75, Hubbardston 3, 
King 3.75@4, York 2.50@2.75. 


The Milk Market 


At New York, the supply and de- 
mand are about equal. The figures 
of receipts bear out the opinion of 
the dealers that consumption is less 
than it would have been had the re- 
tail price not been raised. The Bor- 
den company reports that the exten- 
tion of its practice of selling bottled 
milk at its delivery stations for Sc 
p qt has resulted in increased sates at 
this rate. The market value based 
on the contract rate is slightly below 
5l4c p,at for Grade B to the producer 
in the 26-c zone. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-quart cans for the week ending 
Nov 3 were as follows: 












Milk Cream 









a eae ae eee eee 40, 040 2,510 
Susquehanna ........ 7,852 182 
_. F ere 14,750 1,010 
Lackawanna ........-. 59,010 1,410 
N YC (long haul) 86,317 1,855 
N Y C lines (short 

DED duknda swe oasis 19 990 40 
rE er 51,691 2,765 
Lehigh valley ....... 35,970 750 
Homer Ramsdell line 3 590 42 
New TEAVOR .ccccrnces 4,725 59 
Pennsylvania ........ 16,750 175 
Other sources ........ 1,175 30 

0 341,670 10,828 

Totals same w ’k, °15 336,866 11,101 





The Cheese Market 


At Utica, N Y, there has been a 
strong cheese market, and _ prices 
have advanced above the 20-cent 
mark to a range of 20% @20%c p Ib. 
The make has continued to shrink, 
despite a general feeding of grain, 
and has been readily absorbed. Be- 
cause of the high prices of cheese, 
factorymen will continue operations 
so long as they can get any milk. 

The butter market at Utica is firm 
at 35c p Ib. 

At Watertown, N Y, sales of cheese 
were 3500 bxs at 20%4c p Ib. 





Record Bank Reserves—Officiai 
figures announced last week show to- 
tal resources in the national bank of 
over 14 billion dollars or 216 millions 
greater than ever before in the history 
of the country. 





Six Cents a Word. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is cne of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of six 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as a word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements on “FARMS ry SALE” or “TO 

be accepted he above rate, but 
will be easentet in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 


315 Fourth Ave 








Read by 625,000 People Weekly 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of coy 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
Vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of 
same by our subscribers that the publishers of this 
Paper cannot guarantee that eggs shipped shall 
reach the buyer — nor can they guarantee 
the hatching of eggs. We shall continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and eg 
advertisers to use this peper. but our responsi- 
bility must end with that. 


New York City 








LIVE STOCK 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE SWINE. all ages. 
Fifty pigs. large type. perfect belts. Registered Hol- 
steins. Prices too low _ print. ELITE STOCK 


FARMS, Stockbridge, N 
—— 


STANCHIONS 


CRUMB'S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to pleases 
the purchaser. They ure shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 











AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES, cows and _ heifers. 
Bred for production and beauty. Shropshire rams 
and ewes. ARTHUR RYDER, Barnerville, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Two thoroughbred Red Polled bull 
calves. Also yearling heifers. JESSE D. SEARS, 
Berkshire, N Y. 


BERKSHIRE yp08, »"“te anne Holland turkeys, 
$4. Trio geese, $7. THERS, Perulack, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Tunis ram lambs, ye each. WIL 
LIAM T. PENNELL, Honeoye, N Y. 


O I C’S—Pigs all ages, 
HENSEL, Basil, O. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


POULTRY PAPER—44-124 page periodical. Up 
to date; tells all you want to know about care and 
management of poultry for pleasure or profit. Four 
months for 10 cents. POULTRY ADVOCATE, 
Dept 10, Syracuse, N Y. 














either sex. SAMUEL W. 





OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


FARMERS WANTED—$75 month. Thousands US 
government jobs open to men and women, 18 or over. 

ort hours, easy work, summer vacations, common 
education sufficient. Write us immediately for free 
list_ of positions now obtainable. FRANKLIN INSTI- 
TUTE, Dept R40, Rochester, N Y. 


WANTED—Men and women to qualify for govern 
ment positions. Several thousand appointments to be 
made next few months. Full ~~ about 
openings, how to prepare, ete, free Vrite imme- 
diately for Booklet CG822. EARL HOP KINS, Wash- 
ington, D C. 


RURAL CARRIER, post office. railway mail and 
other government positions pay $75 to $150 a month. 
Examinations coming. Get prepared by former 
government examiner. Book free to American citizens, 
PATTERSON _ SERVICE SCHOOL, Box 3820, 
Rochester, N Y 

















SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGUORNS, the Cyphers 
and Tom Barron strain, fine bred cockerels, April and 
May hatched, at snap prices until November 15. 
Reduction in lots of six. Write at once. 8S. E. M. 
KEEN, Sylmar, Md. 


TURKEYS—Bronze, Narragansett, Bourbon, white, 
black, buff, slate, $4 to $6 each before December 1. 








Ten breeds chickens and ducks. Write quick. 
CLARK BROTHERS, Freeport, 0. 
FOR SALE—White egg prizo 


Penciled Runners, 
winners, 3. 50 each; trios, $4. 8S. L. KNOX, Wyo- 


ming, N Y 

PRIZE PEKIN DUCKS. Single Comb White Leg- 
horn and White Wyandotte cockerels and hens. 
LOCUST HILL, Julian, Pa. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 








eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this } aper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs 


We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egz advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


tr a CELLULOID POULTRi 
25e; 40c; 100, Tc; 200, $1.25. 
FRANK “cross Montague, Mass. 





BANDS, 25. 
State breed. 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY, blackberry, aspara- 


gus. privet plants for fall planting. Catalog free 
HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 

extra large, for forcing in 
HARRY L. SQUIRES, 





RHUBARB ROOTS, 
cellar, $1 dozen, $6 hundred. 
wood Ground, N Y. 





HONEY 





HONEY—Extracted clover, also buckwheat, 10 
pounds by mail prepaid within second zone, $1.40 
third, $1.50. FOB me station, Forty pounds or 
more, il cents per pound; 60 — cans, $5.70. 
RAY C. WILCOX, West Danby, N 


HIDES 


WB SOLICIT LARGE AND SMALL country con- 
——- of beef, horse hides, and kindred lines, 
alsc Prompt and fair returns. Write for tage. 
P INNSTLVANIA HIDE & LEATHER COMPANY, 
Scranton, Pa. 


MISCELLA 








VOUS 


HOLIDAY BOXES Florida oranges and _ grapefruit, 
full flavor, fresh from trees, nearly 100 pounds 
express prepaid to you, for only $4.50. Large or small 
sizes. Shipping date 20th of each month, EDWIN 
0. CARVER, Auburndale, Fla. 





Voor. : a ~~ slightly damaged. two $3 





- $3.50. Sen ash. Return if dissatisfied. 
. J. JCHNSON, Amsterdam, N Y. 

FLOUR—Feed car lots only. Request delivered 
quotations. CONSUMERS’ MILLING CO. Minne 
apolis. 





D TONED VIOLIN FOR SALE. Free trial. 
write mss BERTHA MARDISS. Route 5, Rosedale, 
Kan. 








FARMER WANTED, MARCH 1, 1917—Working 
foreman, married, good dairyman, strictly sober and 
honest. References required. Also board extra help. 

. BREADY, Howard and Huntingdon Streets, 
P hilade Iphia. 





WANTED—Men to peceme chauffeurs. $18 week. 
Sample lessons free. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept 








RS06, Rochester, 

GOVERNMENT FARMERS NEEDED. Big asal- 
aries, permanent job, light work. Write OZMENT, 
107F, St Louis, Mo. 

AGENTS 


WANTED—A man to sell subscriptions to American 
Agriculturist to farmers. Can give territory in New 


York, New Jersey or Pennsylvania. Position pays a 
salary and commission. Preference will be given to 
a man who owns horse and buggy, or an auto. 
Don’t write unless you are willing to be away from 


home two or three weeks at a time and can give 
our work your exclusive attention. Experience is not 
necessary. For the right man there is a permanent 
Position and an opportunity for promotion For 
particulars address ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 





Fourth Avenue, New York, N Y 

OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
“PROSPERITY IN CANADA-—-$900,000,000 in new 
wealth added in 1915 Enormous crops and low 


taxation make farmers rich. Wheat average 36.16 
bushels per acre in Alberta, 28.75 bushels per acre 
in Saskatchewan, 28.50 bushels per acre in Manitoba 


Taxes average $24 and will not exceed $35 per 
quarter section, includes all taxes; no taxes on im 
provements Free schools and full religious liberty: 
good climate. Get your farm home from the 


Canadian Pacific Railway. 20 years to pay. Good 
land from $11 to $30 per acre; irrigated lands from 
$35, and the government guarantees your land and 
water titles. Balance, after first payment, extended 
over nineteen years, with interest at 6%; _ privileges 
of paying in full any time. Before final payment 
becomes due your farm should have paid for itself 
We will lend you up to $2000 in improvements in 
certain districts with no security other than the land 
itself. Particulars on request. Ready-made farms 
for sale. Special easy terms. Loan for live stock. 
In defined districts, after one year’s occupation. 
under certain conditions, we advance cattle, sheep and 
hogs to farmers up to a value of $1000. We want 
you; we can afford to help you. We own the land: 
we want the land cultivated. Our interesta ars 
mutual, Buy direct, and get your farm home from 
the CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. Send for free 
book, J. S. Dennis, Assistant to the President, 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 456 Ninth Avenue, Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada 


304 ACRE FRUIT FARM, only hour and half out. 
1600 apples, peaches, pears and cherries; 260 acres 
productive tillage; on good road with grand views, 
in the most beautiful part of the Hudson Valley. 
To settle estate price only $7800. For full details 
and the description of the noble set of buildings, all 
in excellent repair, see page 12, ‘‘Strout’s Peace and 
Plenty ee just out; filled with farms in a 
dozen states. Write today for your copy, E. A. 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, Dept 1096, 150 Nassau 
Street, New York. Telephone Beekman 3472. 


RAISE LIVESTOCK, HAY. GRAIN, poultry, vege- 
tables and fruit in the south. Thousands of acres 
cutover timber land fer sale near the Queen & 
Crescent Route. suitable for such purposes, six to ten 
doliars per acre, easy terms. Great opportunity for 
realty companies, agricultural college graduates who 
are able to finance and manage — farms. 
Information cheerfully furnished. n 
STRATTON, General Industrial Agent, 








c hattanooga, 
Tenn. 





DOGS AND FERRETS 


COLLIE PUPPIES from good. registered stock. 
Prices reasonable. JONAS MULFORD, Ulysses, Pa. 














eCUPEHERD PUPS at all times. ARTHUB GIL- 
SON, Madrid Springs, N Y. 
FERRETS FOR SALH. Prices free. GLENDALE 
FERRET CO, Wellington, 0. 
FERRETS FOR oaLe Prices free. CARL 
WEBBER, Wellington 
PATENTS 


books, with list 
hundreds of —— wanted. om free. I help sou 
market your invention. Advice free. R. OWEN. 
94 Owen Building, Washington, D C. 


IDEAS WaNsED— Sheashiceee are writing for 
patents through m Three 





GO SOUTH, YOUNG MAN, where greater oppor- 
tunities await you. Healthful, delightful climate year 
round; good neighbors, schools, churches. Fine hard 
roads, convenient markets, fertile soils low taxes. 
cheap labor, two and three crops yearly. No failurcs 
here. Special inducements. Free booklet. W. A 
JOHNSON, Pineora, Ga. 


PROFITABLE LITTLE FARMS in valley of Pr 
ginia, five and 10-acre tracts, $250 and up. Good 
fruit and farming country. ars for “literature now. 
F. H. LaBAUME, + Agt N & W Ry, 346 Arcade 
Building, Roanoke, 


$7500 TAKES 193 ACRE FARM, 27 cattle. team, 
farming tools. First class buildings: a mite rait- 








road town, church —* A school. Many other 
farms. Easy terms. ILLER & WAIT. 69 North 
Avenue, Owego, N Y. 





FOR SALE-—Three-quarters acre underiaid with 
coal; five room house, cellar; barn and miner house 
Within mile of three country mines. WILLIAM 


So Big Run. Pa. 


5 
f 
‘ft 


° 
































LIVE STOCK 
FIELD NOTES 


tive Sroca Freco Representative 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 




















MARKETS 


THE DAIRY |! 





VHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
New York Boston Chicago 
1916. . 38 38 36 
1915... 3014 30% 281% 
1914.. 32 3214 31 
913. . 2814 30 28 
Butter 
At New York, market firm to 
higher Shipments from _ individual 
ereameries falling off rapidly, some 
export nterest, considerable move- 
ment of storage cmy butter. Higher 
than extra cmy quotable at 37@38c p 
Jb, extra 36's @ 56" « firsts 554 36c, 
unsalted SS8@ 358 \4¢ held 35% @36c, 


finest dairy 3c. 


At Chicago, market well cleared of 


fresh arrivals under good consumptive 
and some shipping demand, values 
firm Extra fresh cmy butter 354 
35%4c p lb, extra firsts —s ® @35c, June 
storage extras 534@34% 

At Philadelphia, Pa, ecmy 3814c p Ib. 


At Pittsburgh, Pa, 39%oc p Ib. 

At Rochester, N Y, cmy Bbc p Ib. 

At Albany, N Y, cmy 38c p_ Ib, 
dairy S2c. 
At Cleveland, O, cmy 38c p lb, dairy 
c. 


2P, 

At Elgin, lll, best cmy butter 3tc 
p lb 

Cheese 

At New York, market active and 
strong on all grades, prices tending 
higher. Early-made flat cheese 21% 
@22c p ib, daisies 21% @22c, Wis 


cheese 21% @22%c, 
j@19¢c. 


skim cheese 18% 





Guernsey Sale Averages 


Having been asked by many Guernsey breeders 
regarding the result of the Langwater sale, as com- 
pared with sales in the past, Leander F. Herrick. of 


Worcester, Mass, has compiled the following figures, 
which show the averages which were made. He writes: 

On May 16, 1907, we sold for H: McK. Twombley 
of Florham farms, Madison, N J, 74 head for $24,720, 
an average of $334.05, which was the highest average 
for the breed. This average has increased from time 
to time as follows: 

On September 21, 1909, we sold for Alfred G. 
lewis of White Springs farm. Geneva, N Y, 92 head 
for $35,100, an average of $381.50. 

On May 11, 1911, we sold for Frederick Phillips 
of The Manor farm, Villa Nova, Pa, 78 head for 
337,275, an average of $477.88. 

On October 10, 1913, we so nd for F. G. Benham & 
Bon of Canandaigua, N 2 head for $25,215, an 
average of $484.90. 

On - vay a 15, 1915, we sold for Joseph L. Hope 
of Florham farms, sotiom, N J, 81 head for $43,235, 
an average of $553. 7¢ 

On May 11, 1916, we sold fer Mr Hope 85 head for 
348,820. an average of $574.3 

It might be noted that at all of the above sales 
many of the animals offered were either imported or 
purchased from other breeders, while the sale at 
Langwater was essentially a breeders’ sale. 

At Langwater on October 10, 1916, we sold 75 head 
for $80,650, an average of $1075. This average has 
been exceeded only once at a sale of dairy cattle, 
and then only by including the sensational price of a 
male 

In the sale at Langwater, there were 21 males 
(including 11 bull calves), only one of which sold 
above the. average of the sale. Of the 75 animals sold 
at Langwater, 59 were bred at Langwater and sold 
for $68,440. an average of $1160; 16 were daughters 
«of Imp King of the May, which were all bred at 
Langwater and were sold for $31,500, an average of 
31968 41 females bred | 7 Mr Ames, sold for 
358,300, an average of $14 

At the outset of Mr - 
16 years age he realized that the Guernsey 
be undoutted dairy qualities, did not measure up to 
the high standard of conformation demanded by 


breeding operations 
despite 


thowe who require a pleasing conformation combined 
with the essential productive qualities, He believed 
hat by careful mating that in time the Guernsey 
could be developed into a breed that would combine 
these two essential qualities, thereby becoming an 
deal cow for all purposes 

Having fixed in his mind the type which he desired 
to develop, all his energies were bent to attain that 
end a task requiring skill and lots of patien 
Among is early purchases were animals then con- 
sidered of fine individuality, but not good enough te 
satisfy his ideals, altho ugh of great dairy pre ' 
Having 1 mater produce great dairy cows at 


hand, the next step was to improve the conformation. 
Sixteen ars is not a long period as time ig 
measured, but what great results have been achieved 
toward improving the general conformation of the 
breed at Langwater! The result obtained at Lang- 
water in a few generations at one farm that Is 
breeding for conformation and production is a valu- 
able object lesson t« ll stock breeders, 

The above figures show not only the growing popu- 
larity of the Guernsey cow, but speak very eloquently 
the appreciation of the greatest audience of Guernsey 
breeders which have assembled at a ringside of Mr 
Ames’s work as a constructive breeder, 


Poland-Chinas Here 


In a recent letter from G. 8S. Hall of Farmdale, O, 
a breeder of high-class Poland-Chinas, he says: 
‘Please continue my advertisement. It sells my big 
type Poland-Chinas and they please the buyers. 
Trade is good You can say all you wish about my 
stock. Longfellow 3d and Big Joe 3d are at the head 
of my herd, and they are a great pair of boars, 
Longfellow was sired by Longfellow Jr Model, who 
won first and sweepstakes at the Northern Illinois 
state fair and sold for a long price. His grandsire, 
Longfellow Jr, owned in Iowa, weighed 1130 pounds 
at 2% years of age and sold for $1500. Big Joe 3d, 
sired by Dearth’s Big Joe, who was bred in lowa; 
his grandsire, the noted Big Joe, was the greatest 
hog in Iowa in his day. I have a number of sows 
bred to these boars that are very fine. Folks can 
talk about white, black and red hogs, but there is 
nothing better for profit than the right kind of big 
type Poland-Chinas.”’ —lE A. H. 





Ownland Poultry Farms 


In & recent letter from E. 8. Wilson, owner ona 
manager of Ownland farms at South Hammond, N Y, 
he says: ‘I have reserved a large stock of select breed- 
ing males to offer the trade this fall and winter in 
the fcllowing varieties: White Wyandottes, 8 C Buff 
Leghorns, 8 C White Leghorns, Barred Rocks, Laken- 
velders, Bronze and White Holland turkeys, and these 
will be offered at prices consistent with quality 
Cesired. All of our stock is farm reared on the home 
farm of 180 acres, and a considerable number as well 
ou neighboring farms, so as to give them every ad- 
vantage to develop into sturdy and vigorous birds to 
meet every requirement. This fall we exhibited at 
the New York state fair and at the Ogdensburg fair, 
winning four firsts, three seconds, two thirds and two 
fifths. . in the past, we stand back of every sale.” 
[E. 


Guernseys Sold Out 

In a letter from ‘Webb farms at Clinton Corners, 
N Y, they oe: ‘We have not much news at present 
that would be of interest, except that we are com- 
pletely sold out of our bulls. We have found a 
great demand for the right kind of bull calves of the 
Guernsey breed, and our supply bas been exhausted 
by that demand. We are putting our young heifers 
on advanced registry test as fast as they come in 
milk, and we now have over a dozen who are comin 
along well and who promise to make a@ very g00 
showing.”’ 





Home of $50,000 Bull 

In a letter, John Arfmann of Middletown, N Y, & 
Holstein breeder whose name as well as that of hia 
high-class Holsteins has become famous, says: “‘You 
know about what we are doing. I have about 90 of 
King’s daughters and about 40 of them to test this 
winter. All of them are looking fine, and I belicve 
that we will make some fine records this winter. 
We have sold several young bulls lately and have 
turned down an offer of $10,000 for 10 yearling 
daughters of King. Many breeders have seen the 
daughters of King and pronounce them the best 
daughters they have ever seen sired by one dull. Our 
heifers will start freshening about November 11 and 
all will be tested. King has 17 tested daughters 
that average over 21 pounds butter in seven days at 
o average age of two years and seven months.” By 

ing he means King Segis Pontiac Alcartra, the 
x 0,000 bull. 


Recent Pure-Bred Stock Sales 

Herefords—At Kingston, Ia, 69 head of cattle sold 
at prices ranging from $300 to $2500, average $458. 
Top price, $2500, was paid for the bull Shadeland 
Donald Nineteen bulls averaged $500. At Tarkio, 
Mo, 281 Herefords were sold at a dispersion sale at 
an average price of $319, an execeptionally good 
average for so large a number of general run farm 
cattle. Top price was paid for bull Odessa Lad, 
a Shorthorsis— At Wall Lake, Ia, 42 head of cattle 
sold at $155 to $380, average $198. Twenty-six cowe 
averaged $216. At Lima Falls, Ia, 13 Shorthorn and 
Polled Durham bulls sold at $140 to $1000, average 
$242 each. Thirty-seven (cows and heifers sold from 
$110 to $275, average 

Angus—At South English, Ia, 16 head of pure- + -- 
Angus sold at prices ranging from $200 to $855. One 
bull brought $260, best cow $355. 





Coming Events 


Place, date, time and character of meeting will be 
printed under this heading in one line without charge 


if the information reaches this office two weeks or 
more before the meeting is to be held, and provided 
the meeting is one of more than merely local town- 





ship interest. Send in your notice as much in 
advance as possible. 
Sectional Meetings 


N Y state dairymen’s assn, Syracuse, N Y, = 14-16 
Md week, Baltimote, Md, ‘ov 14-18 


Pennsylvania day, State college, Pa, a! 7 

Extension workers’ conference, New Brunswick, N J, 
Nov 27-28 

N J state hort soc, Burlington, N J, Dee 12-14 


N J state hort soc, Burlington, N J, 


W Va state hort soc, Morgantown, W Va, Jan 3 
N Y¥ state fruit growers’ assn, Rochester, N Y, 

Jan 3-5, °17 
Peninsula hort soc, Dover, Del, Jan 8-10 
New York state agri soc, Albany, Jan 18 
N Y state assn union town agri socs, Amey. a 
County agri socs, Albany. Jan 19 


N Y state assn co agri see, Albany, N Y, - 
an 
Pa state board of agri, eg Pa, Jan } an 25, °17 


Pa breeders’ assh, Harrisburg, Pa, in 23-25 
Vegetable growers’ assn of Pa, Harrisburg, Pa, 98-25 
State hort assn of Pa, Harrisburg, Pa, i 23-25 


General Meetings 


Fourth national conference on marketing and farm 
credits, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 4-9 
Farm credit section—workings eof federal farm loan 

act, land settlement, tenantry, immigration, co-opera- 

tive banks and short term personal credits; marketing 

section—whole milk, co-operative marketing of grains, 

improvement in marketing other produce and _ live 

stock. C. W. Holman, secretary, 230 South La Salle 
treet, Chicago. 

National grange meeting, Washington, D C, Nov 15-21 

National corn show, Minneapolis, Minn, Dec 11-16 

National potato assn of America, Washington, D = 

Nov 13-14 

National creamery buttermakers’ assn convention, 
Minneapolis, Nov 14-16 

National grange meeting, Washington, DC, Noy 15-24 

American pomological soc, Washington, Cc, 

: Nov 16-18 

Ninth national apple show, Spokane, Wash, 

Nov 20-25 

National Duroc-Jersey record assn, Peoria, Ill, Dec 2 

Internationa! live stock show, bw neo I, Dec 2-9 

National swine growers’ assn, Chicago, Dee 2-9 

U 8 live stock sanitary assn, Chicago, Dec 5- ? 

American assn of importers and breeders of Belgian 
draft horses, Chicago, 

Farmers’ equity union, Omaha, Neb, ec 20-22 

National good roads show, Boston, Mass, Feb 5-9, ’17 
Louis spring flower show, Mar 15-18, '17 








AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with “y —— invested. - Every branch of 
the business ta in five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog. Jones et School of Auctioneering, 20 N. 
Sacramento Blvd., Chicago. Ill, Carey M. Jones, Pres. 


SHEEP BREEDERS 


The Fillmore Farms 


are offering) from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 
Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mgr., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


Registered Shropshires| ¥ 


We have some very fine large yearling rame for safe 


and a few yearling ewes. 
ARTHUR 8. DAVIS; - CHILI STATION, N. Y. 


POULTRY BREEDERS 
AND 


auc PULLETS 


Something nice in early hatched pullets ready for 
delivery. We have 500 S. C. White Leghorn pullets, 
fully matured and ready to lay. They are splendid in 
type and shape, — and vigorous and have been 
developed on free range. ‘Prices—$1.25 each, $1.10 
each in 100 lots. 100 White Wyandotte yearling hens 
at $1.25 each in any quantity. These are large and 
massive in size, have snow-white plumage, beautiful 
type and are wonderful in value. Some prime breed- 
ing cockerels at reasonable prices. All stock as rep- 
resented, and we guarantee absolute satisfaction. All 
stock shipped on approval. 


0. R. REMINGTON, BOX 1527, 




















MARCH 


Washington, D. C. 


Single White Leghorns 


Trapnested EXCLUSIVELY Pedigreed 


Breeding stock 25% off until November 1. If you 
want good stock and a square deal we can please 
you. Send for catalog. 


CLOVERDALE POULTRY FARM 
F. J. DeHart : CORTLAND, N. Y 


Tom Barron S. C. W. Leghorns 


the world’s champion pedigree layers. Some choice 
cockerels from our high-producing, trapnested hens. 
Order now. DAVID M. HAMMOND, Cortland, N. Y. 


Cockerels, Pullets, Hens **-“f{0.3?- 
Leghorns, Reds, Rocks, B. Tineeas” 

















q 





; 








Campines, Anconas 
EMPIRE POULTRY FARMS, SEWARD, N. ¥. 
Fine J have size and color. 


R. c. Reds ockerels, $1.50 to $3: 


ullets, $1 each. The butc ~- gets the culls. 
MRS. JOHN KING, Summerville, Jefferson Co., Pa. 





bred from good layers. 





The Farmer’s favorite fowl £0", ,°%% 


White Orpingtons, the heavy winter layers. Honest val- 
ues and a square deal guaranteed. 


| Stevens Reliable Yards, Box A, Lyons, N.Y 


Baby Chix White and 
< x Se Ties Te eS Brown Leghorns. 
5 Whi ‘and other 





te and Barred Rocks, I. Reds 
Price ‘Duchiings and ny 

Runner breeding =. ne Bees and Queens. 
DEROY TAYLOR Co, *hEWARK, NEW YORE 








| For Best Selections Order Now 
White Wy andottes, Barred Rocks, 8. C. Buff and 
White Leghor Approved bree ding cockerels, %, -” 
$3 each. OWNLAND FARMS, South Hammond, 








Ss. C. W. LEGHORNS—Heavy layers of large, white 
eggs Yearlings, pullets and cockerels at bargain 
prices, quality considered. Write us your wants. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Just-A-Mere Farm, E. EK. 
Wolfe & Son, Prop’s, Box B, Col. X Roads, Pa. 





at reduced prices for this month. 
Turkeys Bronze, Reds, White Holland and 
Narragansetts. Write your wants and we will quote 
special price. Also 60 breeds poultry, dogs and hares. 


Catalog free. A. Souder, Box G, Sellersville, Pa. 


BREEDING STOCK 


ome. ¥ wan e and Partridge Wyandottes. Pekin and 
ouen ad 
ALD HAM pou LTRY FARM, R. 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 








Well-Formed Daughter of the Berkshire Race 


blocky build, short 
Quality breeding 
Smith of 


Note the 
hair 
Charles 


fine silky 


owned by 


head, 


and extremely 
This sow-is 


finely dished face 


is shown in every point. 


Seeley ville, Pa. 


eggs by our advertisers and the bathing of same by 
cur subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
| We shali continue to exercise the greatest care in 
| allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
bur our responsibility must end with that. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
& 
| 








American .Agriculturist 


Imported Belgian 
Stallion For Sale 


Going out of the horse business. Weight one ton, 





Age six years. Broken single or double. Will go 
anywhere or do anything. Is straight, sound and 
gentle. Sorrel with white mane and tail. Close built 


and a beautiful animal. Write 
JUSTAMERD FARM, MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, vt, 


The New York State 
Draft Horse 
Breeders Club 


offers registered draft stallions, all ages, at bargain 
prices. Can furnish grade two-year-old fillies, weight 
1200 to 1500 pounds, carload lots. 


E. S. AKIN, 600 Walnut Ave., SYRACUSE, N. Y, 
SHETLAND PONI ES 


ph s Shetland tat aprce Fo " 
ity you want at a e are rl 
pay. Address tD oc me 


THE eeraten on PARMA Serta Bente i) 











Choice Registered Percheron Weanling Colts 
shipped to you by express C. O. D. From show stock 
weighing 1600 to 2000 Ibs. Also stallions and mae 
in foal. A few choice grade weanling colts. State wan 

. T, ESPYVILLE, P “" 


SWINE BREEDERS 


OLLINS JERSEY REDS 


Cost less at birth—because ¢ 
of larger litters. Fatten more % 
quickly, and on chearer feed. 
Get our new book on these pro- 
lific, profitable pigs. 








375 |bs.in 
9 months 





FIFTY SHOATS 


by our great herd boar Superb Lad. Fare 

rowed in April and May. “Better Berk- 

shires” for foundation animals. 
CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM 

G. Smith & Sons, Props. Seelyville, Pa 


Berkshires 


e have a nice lot of spring gilts that we will sell 
for $30 each. They are large and extra good. Buy 
at once, as they will not last long. 

KNOB HILL FARM, - - HONESDALE, PA, 


Poland Chinas &S*: 


Ten to 12 weeks old, $10 each, registered. Alse 


yearling boar. 
J. WILBER BRILL, - STEWARTSVILLE, N 


LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 

A gilt we sold a-Kansas customer for $25 was first 
prize and champion sow there this fall. A boar we 
sold West Virginia Berkshire Association weighs 700 
pounds at 17 months. _— sows and young pigs of 


these sneed lines for sale. 
H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Box 10, DUNDEE, N. Y. 


LISTEN, HEAR YE 


Have you bought one of my Registered Big Type Poland 
China Pigs yet? They are the Hogs. All ages for sale. 
Write for prices, ete. G. 8S. HALL, FARMDALE, OHIO 


Mulefoot Hogs 


Oldest breeder in the state. Pedigreed stock for sile 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198. WILMINGTON, 0. 


Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes 
akin, at right prices. 
HOMB FARM. - - 


Registered Berkshires 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Write your wait 
H. GRIMSHAW, . - NORTH EAST, PA. 




















CENTER VALLEY, ! A. 








: Large type April beure 
Poland Chinas ready for service. One yeat- 
ling boar. Sows bred or open. Fall pigs, either ‘cx. 


Wi rite your wan 


Large, smooth, with quality. ants. 
2, FLUSHING, O10 


RITCHEY & BROKAW, R. D. 


REGISTERED Chester White Pigs 
August and October farrow. Best strains. Prices right 
EUGENE P, ROGERS WAYVILLE, N. Y. 


Willoffer 0% i"« for sale 


If you need a good herd boar, ask for prices 
BAST VIEW FARM, - - LINWOOD. WN. Y. 


HICKORY RIDGE CHESTERS 
boars ready for service, sows open or bred to suit 
purchaser. Fall pigs, all Pigs registered. 

W. iH. PRESTON SPRINGWATER N. La 


. 
DUROC JERSEY SW INB 
Kinderhook Pyiibens: Ass N 
Headquarters in the east for registered stock of a!! ages. 
Best of breeding. Free from disease. Pairs not re\ated. 
Cc. M. Palmer, Sec-Treas., RFD Bx 15. Valatie. N. Y. 


allages, both sexes. Bourbom 
Mulefoot Hogs fo es Wate Tolland 
turkeys; colored and white Muscovy. Pekin and Indiam 
Runner ducks; Toulouse geese. Circular. : 
SPRINGDALE FARMS, - RANDALL, N. Y. 


For Sal : 


GEORGE SPRAGUE, 




















G TYPE POLAND 
BRINAS Spring and fall 
ee. Also a few bred 
ows. Prices right 
GRAFTON, O10 


—_—| 


ae O.1.C.’s Bred at Greenbraes 


Best type of prolific, thrifty stock. Descendants Ss 
Colonel Lee (prize boar) and Wildwood Prince ($750 

hog) for sale at very reasonable prices. Easterm 
headquarters for O. I. C. stock. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
GREENBRAES FARM, MONROE, NEW YORK 


O.I.C, PIGS 


ow ready for shinment, Silver’s strain. 
WHITE -HOMESIEAD, B. 1, CINCINNATUS, ™% 2 


Route 2, 
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regain 
eight 














SERVICE BULL Recta pects | A 


November 11, 1916. , 
SWINE BREEDERS 








Chester White 
and Large 


Yorkshire Boars 


Ready for Immediate Service 


These are good large, vigorous 
animals of correct type and 
conformation. 


HEART'S DELIGHT FARM 
CHAZY, NEW YORK 








LARGE PROLIFIC 


BERKSHIRES 


Spring and Fall pigs. Boars ready for 
service. Write your wants to 


HOOD FARM LOWELL, MASS. 











Tywacana Berkshires —~ 


Sows bred to Successor’s Longfellow, 
180594, admittedly one of the great- 
est boars in America. Also service 
boars and Spring pigs, both sexes. 
Write for circular. 


TYWACANA FARMS 
A. 5. Wright, Supt. Box 69, Farmingdale, L.1.,N.Y. 





Berkshires of Quality 


In this time of preparedness, PREPARE YOUR- 
g & good sow bred to Artful Duke 
or Pride of Townsend, our sensational young 
show boar. Service boars of ee Fall pigs 
real merit. ineluding some S 
with quality. 
5.T.Hogsett, Mgr.Townsend Farms, New London, 0. 


Bedminister Berkshires 


Herd sires, Rival’s Majestic Boy. 146407. Btomers 
Masterpiece 2d, 195/11, Artal Duke SOth, 168400 
| ad as quote you on a nice bred gilt, or a young 


boar, special price on a trio 
BEDMINISTER FARMS. FAR HILLS. N. J. 


Berkshire Boars 


‘Ready for service at farmers’ prices. 
We have five boars, individuals. 
of true Berkshire type and of the best 
of breeding. 

PENSHURST FARM. Narberth, Pa. 


HAMPSHIRE BOARS 


A fine boar ready for service now. _ ane boars six 
months of age. Send for free circul 
1ocusT LAWN FARM, Box A. Bird-In-Hand, Pa. 


CATTLE BREEDERS 
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Bedminister 

















Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


L— ae vl of tests covering the 
1909, and just published the Iowa 

Agriculture! Experiment Station, states that the 
made by first ae heifers 

by « ch —. Hoistein sire, shows an increase 
of 71 per cent milk and 42 per cent “fat, at an 
average age of 3% years, over the record of — 


_ 
Dairy Books 
It’s the book, because it’s the au: 
thority on the breed—the beauti- 
ful, ever-paying Jersey. 

This book,"*About Jersey Cattle,"goes 
way back to the beginning of the breed, 
shows how it was line bred and protected 
from mixture by law, and shows why it 
has developed into the most economic 
and most persistent- -milking ofall breeds. 
It gives tests, yields, etc., proving that 
the Jersey is the money cow—the" Giant 
of The Dairy.” 

The book is free but worth alot. Send 
a postal for your copy today. 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 


344 West 23rd Street, New York City 
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UMM ANAL 


EAST ° 
FAST, Grade Holsteins 


FOR SALE 


150 cows, extra high grades, due to freshen 
in mae September and October. With 
proper these cows will milk 9000 to 
11,000 pounde ef milk per year. ALL in calf 
to full blooded bulls. 

30 -— just fresh; 
miiker tn the bunch. 
10 a nee | bulls. 
20 regist eows in —_ to Cornu- 
copia oa Pontia 
25 extra high orede heifer calves 
10 days old. 


Bell Phone 14, F. 5, Department O 
Jokn B. Webster, Cortland, N. Y. 


MME 


GUERNSEYS 


Bull calves of fine breeding and conformation for sale 


TAMWORTHS 


Order your fall pigs now 
UPLAND FARMS. IPSWICH, MASS. 


600 COWS 


Coming fresh in next three months. These 
cows are mostly high-grade Holsteins, 
Young, in fine condition and large pro- 
ducers, and will be sold at reasonable 
prices. Tuberculin tested if desired. 

W. H. WICKHAM. MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 


COUNTRY LIFE FARM 
offers pure-bred Holstein bull, born Dec. 28, 19 He 
is sired by Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad a who 
isa 31-I!b. son of Ss great Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna 
Lad, sire of 102 A. BR. O. ane. The dam of this 
bull has peoeeee 7 follows: 21.215 Ibs. butter in 7 
days, 87.20 Ibs. in 30 days and 9.07 libs. 285 days 
after calving. granddam of this bull has a record 
of 22.42 Ibs. butter in 7 os and is the dam of 3 
R. 0. daughters. She is a half-sister to the dam 
of Ormsby Jane Segis hae. the world’s record cow. 
Here is a chance to buy a@ bull closely related to the 
world’s record cew. He is nicely marked, straight, 
well grown, and about ready for service. Price $125 
with all papers if taken soon. 
H. H. WHEELER, - WEST WINFIELD. N. Y¥. 


not @ poor 


sme guamesie 





























scrub dams at an average age six 
dable reports show very plainly that “- 
introduction of a re- Holstein bull to a 
of commen cows will materially i 


herd 
production = profits. There’s big money in the 
big “Black and White’’ Holsteins. 

Send for Free Illustrated Descriptive Booklets. 
The Holsteln-Friesian Association of America 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’y, Box 15, Brattiebero, Vt. 














SPRINGDALE FARMS 
GRADE HOLSTEINS 


200 fresh cows and springers, all large 
. fine individuals, young, well-bred, 
nicely marked and extra heavy 
milkers. 
100 large two and three year old heifers 
that are bred to goed registered Hol- 
Stein bulls. We have the largest 
herd of fine grade Holsteins in this 
8reat dairy section. If you want 
f00d cows don’t forget to visit us 
before you purchase. 
Better wire us to meet you at the 
train. 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, CORTLAND, N. Y. 
| ie 50 Clinten Ave., Telephone 116 or 1476 M 














SpotFarm Holsteins $15 


Korndyke with 
of his =e 














Pure Bred Holstein Bulls 
At Bargain Prices 


We offer sons of King~of the Pon- 
tiacs, who is everywhere acknowl- 
edged the greatest bull of the breed. 
~ sons of “IT” out of daughters 
of “King.” Write for prices. 

STEVENS BROTHERS CO., retains N.Y. ; 


porn eenen caren 





SenSONOC ETE EUAN ONT EU ONES 


ine 











Opportu slew! 


To purchase, cows, yearlings. heif- : 
ers, calves of both sexes. These are : 
all A. R. O. animals with large offi- : 
cial records. : 
BRADLEY FULLER. Utica. N. ¥. = 


ecg 


Fox Farm Jerseys, Service 
B ll Gedney Farm ‘‘ Oxford ’’ 
ULIS” Fox Farm ‘‘ Golden Jolly’’ 


Sires of three thrifty, large 7 months bulls. 
Price, registered, on cars $65.00 
H. C. Smith, 1548 B. Genesee St.. Syracuse, N.Y. 


40 HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


COMING 3 YEARS OLD 


30 HOLSTEIN | HEIFERS 
40 YOUNG : SPRINGER COWS 


B. J. BOWDISH, CORTLAND, NEW YORK 

















out of 15 7 
indigenes Sese-etd. 4 


A Pure Bred Bull ‘s“sin ait pavers, prics 





A 
SABARAMA FARM, BALDWINBVILLE, N. Y. 


nd 
Bros., ideal Dairy Ferm, Canton. St. coonene@a., N.Y. 






CATTLE BREEDERS 





to freshen. 


Tuberculin tested. 


would like to be treated. 


of November. 








| 





Greenwood, N. Y. 
Manager of Sale—E. 


Allegany-Steuben 
Holstein-Friesian 


Club 


AOA T 


120 HEAD 120 


The date, November 22-23, 1916 
The place, Hornell, N. Y. 
at the Fair Grounds 


TANITA AN TfL 


HE greater part of these are cows just fresh or about 
120 head of pure-bred cattle and many 
with A. R. O. records. Well-bred, good individuals. 
This is to be the 
and you cannot afford to miss it. 
and it is our purpose to establish a reputation for offering 
to the public desirable stuff .and treat every one as we 
If you are in need of such as 
these come. We are also offering a few heifer calves and a 
few cows to freshen in the spring. 
select anything you want in cer load lots. 

We haven’t room to mention the separate consign- 
ments, but if interested write for a catalog after the toth 


Sales Committee—E. R. Crandall, 
Morton, West Almond; D. M. White, Bath; 


E. Poole, Alfred, N. Y. 
Auctioneers—Col. B. V. Kelley and Col. Geo. E Baxter. 


L. H. BURDICK, Secy, Hornell, N.Y. 






sale of the season, 
This is our second sale 





You will be able to 


Andover; Frank 
N. E. Costen, 


AMAT TTT 





UV U UNH AAEL 








He is 75% the 
83-year-old daughter of King I 





1159.46 lbs. BUTTER, 27472.5 lbs. MILK IN 1 YEAR 


is the average record of the dams of the 2 sires heading our herd 


We ofer KING PONTIAC JOSEY 24d, Bors January 19, 1915 


blood of our - herd sires, being sired by King Pontiac Josey and out of a 19 Ib. Junlor 
unde Pontiac Korndyke. 


g.H.KNAPPason, Greenwood Stock Farms, 


Price $150. For full information address 


FABIUS, N. Y. 











MAPLE LAWN FARM 
a Friesian CATTLE 


stock reduction sale for September 
and October. Obliged to reduce 
stock for winter quarters. % Hol- 
stein heifer calves, $10 to $185, 
express paid in lots vr five. 12 
registered heifer calves, from six 
we te one year of age, price? 
to sell. High class registered Dul. 
calves from $25 up. Ormsby Jane 
King, the only son of Ormsby Jane 
Segis — —. 44.42 ibs. In 
days) in sesvies in my her R. O. cows and 
heifers in calf to the King at yea prices. We 
have pleased others and will please you. Write for 
literature and particulars. 
Cc. W. ELLIS, JR., Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, N. Y. 


For Sale—300 Head 


120 high grade Holstein heifers, 1 to3 years 
old. 80 cows due to freshen this fall and 
over 100 head of registered cows and 
heifers, and heifer calves, also a few bulls. 


J. R, FROST. MUNNSVILLE, N. ¥Y. 
0. & W. R. R. STATION MUNN 











NOW OFFERING bull calf born March 11, 1916, good 
size, very handsome ———, beautifull) marked, 
white. Sire was by best son of King of the Pontiacs, 
out of a daughter of Tidy Abbekerk Prince. Dam is 
sister to Agatha Pontiac, ex-world’s champion 4-year- 
old butter cow. Price $150. If you want a real one, 
buy this calf. We have cheaper ones. L B. Foster, 
Owego, N. Y.; E. i. verter. } ree a. We Address 


eoreenpendenad to Barton, N. 
READY for 


B U LL SERVICE 


whose dam made 30 pounds of butter in 7 
days, $350. For photo and on wy 
Address W. H. MACE, Cortland, N. Y. 


Harbor Hill Guernseys 
A healthy herd of high producers, 

Send for sale list. 

C._H. Hechler, Supt. 


SPLENDID BULL CALVES 


two to five months old, sired by our great bull, King 
Prilly 37.44 ibe. 1. in 
of milk testing 4.91% fat. 








Roslyn, N.Y. 





7 days from 610 Ibs. Calves 
largely white Ay lendid individuals, from tested 
dams. F. A. ° HESKIMER, WN. Y. 








Buy Holsteins Now! 


They increase in value every year. Extra fine lot of 
grade,bull and heifer calves, 2 to 3 weeks old, $15 crated. 
Fresh Cows Springers 

Yearlings Two-Year-Olds 


Two entire herds of Registered ~ “oor priced righé. 
Registered stock of all ages and k sia 


J. A. LEACH CORTLAND, N. Y. 





Sophie 
Tormentor Jerseys 
our Watchwo 
SALE 


. . 

Fairview Farm 

**Producticn”* 

FOR 

No. 146—Bull calf, dropped May 27, 1916. Solid cotor 
(light fawn), black tengue and switch. Sire, Lou's 
Torono 106614, the bull whose dam and two grand 
dams average 14,261 Ibs. 4 ozs. milk, 966 Iba 13 ozs 
butter. Dam, Figgis 85th of Hood Farm 258727. « 
register of merit daughter of Pogis 9th of Hood Farm 
Record: or Ibs. 3 ozs. milk, 410 Ibs. butter as @ 
two-year-old 


RAYMOND L. PIKE, Manager, GENEVA, OHIO 





Vanderkamp Farms 


(JUDGE SEGIS ei eso ee ane 


3-year-old daughter and a yearling 21-Ib. daughter 
The best son of the great King Segis. JUDGE SEGIS 
has now 18 two-year-two-months-old daughters ave: 
aging 17.355 Ibs., with 4.20% fat, for 7 days. He 
has five three-year-three- months-old daughters aver 
aging 26.51 butter in 7 days with 4.65% fac, 
and 105.129 Ibs. in 30 daya with 4.27% fat. 

A few of his bull calves for sale. From A. R.O. dams 
F. C. SOULE & SONS SYRACUSE, N.Y 


HINCHEY HOMESTEAD 


offers for sale Holstein bull. born November, 1915 





Sire a son of Pietje 224 Woodcrest Lad. and out ofa 
29.17-lb. daughter of Hengerveld Butter Bay De Kot 
Dam a 11.92-lb. two-year-old, her dam 27.87 tha 


Write for price. 
P. O. Box 720, ROCHESTER, N. Y¥ 


Color mostly white. 
W. S. HINCHEY, | 





Lakeside Stock Farm 


offers some choice bred heifers, heifer calves, 
young cows and bulls of the highest breeding, alt 
pure bred and registered and of high quality. 

E. A. POWELL 
904 W. Genesee Street, Svracuse, New York 


Riverside Stock Farm 


offers H. F. bull read grendson of 
Paul Beets De Kol ona A tus. ‘ot the P Poatiaca 
Price $100. Write for pedigree to 


4. W. BROWN & SONS, WEST WINFIELD. WN. Y. 
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The Home on the Farm 


Do not miss the anouncement of the new department on this page 


Mothers Understand 








L. M. THORNTON 
Sometimes his restless little feet 

Have wearied me, so fast they went; 
Sometimes his voice so childish sweet 

Has bought a hint of discontent. 
Nothing I did as I had planned 
Why—al! good mothers understand. 
And then at night I lifted him 

Upon my knee and kissed his bre w 
The while his eyes with sleep grew dim 

And all my weariness somehow 
Was banished while his rose-leaf hand 
(‘lasped mine, wh -mothers under- 

stand 
A Hash Party 
MRS JONN WARD 

As the cool cvenings approach, 
Tolks begin to ink about indoor 
amusements, especially in rural 
places We had this party and every- 
one had such good time, that it is 
‘worth passing on. 

Each guest was given a large letter 
of the alphabet, printed on cardboard. 
We were told these letters spelled 
names of flowers, and that each was 
to hunt their place, Some of the 
mames were hollyhocks, foxglove, ver- 
bena, etc. If there had been any 
formality it was immediately cast 
aside until the various groups found 
their places. 

A judge was appointed and the 
groups of flowers were stationed in 
different places in the room. Each 
group sang one verse of a sone. 
They were all so good, the judge had 
trouble in deciding which group was 
the best. 

Strips of paper were then dis- 
tributed, with something written on it 
no be done in pantomime. The men 
‘were given slips with orders like: 


Sewing on a button, trying on a new 
dress, making tatting, etc. While the 
Jadies were told to show a moonlight 
proposal, fix the furnace fire, cut the 
lawn, tie a necktie, hunt for a collar 
button, and similar things. This 
brought peals of laughter. Get a jolly 


crowd and try it. 

Last but not least was a dinner. 
The menu was written on a black- 
board and hung in a _ conspicuous 
place. It read as follows: 

Soup 
Fish Roast 
Light Entrée 
Dessert 

The soup consisted of clay pipes 
fmnd a large bowl of soap suds. Each 
one had three turns, the one blowing 
the largest bubble, was the “biggest 
blower.” For the next “course fish, 
two toy fish ponds were furnished, 
and two persons allowed to fish at a 
time The next “course,” roast, was 
“a pan of roasted peanuts These 
‘were placed at one end of the room, 
and an empty pan at the other end. 
The object was to get as many pea- 
nuts as possible on the back of the 
left hand, and carry them to _ the 
other end of the room putting them 
n the pan 

The light entrée, a lighted candle, 
was put on a table, each one blind- 
folded, turned around three _ times, 
and given three chances to blow out 
the candle. 


Then came real refreshments, good 
ice cream and cake in abundance. 
Everyone agreed that it had been a 
most delightful evening. 


The Farmer’s Medicine Chest 





MAME GRIFFIN DUNN 
A few weeks ago one of my friends’ 
children died from croup. The 
tack came on very suddenly, and 
these people lived seven miles from 
town, with no telephone connection, 


it took some time to secure the doctor, 
and when got there the child was 
dead Another child acquaintance of 
mine gave up life last year in a 
severe attack of cramps. Both of 
these ch'‘idren were subject to the 
disease that killed them. but timely 
“administrations of medicines pre- 
“eribed by their f physician had 
niways checked before How- 
in the rush and hurry of every- 
life the parents had forgotten to 
home another bottie of medi- 
when the fi bottle was 
and in bot! 
es little children 
price of their lives 
negligence The 
t, properly 
both thes« 
time when 
suffered a 


he 


its 


vily 
hem 
ever 
day 
bring 
ing 





ses the help- 


emptied a 
had Oo pa) the 
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tocked, mig} have 
ives 
visiting 
severe 
We were miles 
one of the worst bliz- 
season raging, and noth- 
house that would relieve 
any way. As I called for 
ent after another, the pos- 


close 
saved 

One 
ier's l 
toothache. 
country with 
zards of the 
ing in the 
the pain in 
one treatn 
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my 
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cession of which my sister steadily 
denied, 1 deemed her the most care- 
less person in the world, until I re- 
called friend of mine who suffered 
agonies from a sick headache while 
at my house, and I was unable to 
produce a single thing that would 
alleviate jhe pain in any way. 

As soon as i got to town I went to 
my family physician and told him I 
wanted a list of harmless drugs and 
home remedies for emergencies. He 
told me it was the most sensible re- 
quest he had received in years and he 
wished more farm women would wake 

p to the bsolute necessity of “the 


cabinet.” 
a carpenter and had 


farmers’ medicine 
I then went to 


him build me a cabinet, which he 
fastened high on the pantry wall. A 
bathroom is the proper place for 
such, but failing that, we found the 
pantry the next most convenient 
place. We had lock and key put on 
the cabinet proper, and inside we had 
compartment built with lock and 
key also, for the poisonous drugs. 
The list that he gave me included 
the following: Epsom salts, box of 
ixative tablets, dyspepsia tablets, 
iodine for cuts and open _ sores, 


turpentine for bites, oil of cloves and 
chloroform for toothache, pain killer 
for cramps, flaxseed for poultices, 
lime water and linseed oil for burns, 
remedy for croup, absorbent cotton, 
bottle of homemade cough syrup, 
castor oil, calomel (wintergreen 
flavor), carbolic acid, peroxide of hy- 
drogen, diarrhea remedy, vaseline, 


Far Every Reader of the 
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Pruning Flowering Shrubs 
BY THE FLOWER EDITOR 


far more mistakes are 
pruning of flowering 
in the pruning of any 
The result is that 
should be bowers of 
blossoms, give only a few scattering 
sprays or none at all. As a matter 
of fact, no gorup of plants can be 
more simply or easily handled, and 
certainly none will give such splen- 
did displays of flowers with so little 
attention; a few minutes intelligently 
spent on them once a year is all they 
need. 

To 
it is 


Perhaps 
made in the 
shrubs than 
other plants. 
Shrubs, which 


understand how to handle them 
necessary to know how and 
where they produce their blossom 
buds, for unless these are saved and 
encouraged to develop, the _ results 
will not be satisfactory. Fortunately 
all flowering shrubs can be groupvd 
into two general classes, those that 
produce their blossoms in spring and 
early summer and those that pro- 
duce them from midsummer until late 


autumn. Naturally, these two groups 
cannot be handled in the same way. 
Because the early bloomers develop 


their blossom buds during the latter 
part of the previous growing season 
they must not have any of their 


growing branches cut while the leaves 
are 
such cutting would remove the very 


off. The reason for this is that 


parts needed for flower production in 
the spring. The only safe time to 
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Household Department 





DEAR READER: 


POMONA 





work. 


an opportunity 
= women folks are keen observers. 
rience are valuable and of interest to 


i} 


are deeply interested. 


ATA LTA 


heading, “It’s Been My Experience.” 


for the issue of December 2 is: 


= What Are You Making for Christmas ? 


If you made or received last year 


description of it? 
are useful and not expensive. 
November 19. 


space for two issues. 


ters will be printed in the third issue 
topic is announced, 
as one written in ink and considered 
worth-while ideas. 
requested. 





I know that every woman in the many households which receive this 
paper from week to week has literally learned to “do by doing” many 
little short cuts, new methods and more economical ways of doing her 
I know, too, that intelligent women in every farm community are 
solving social, schoo] and community problems in new and successful ways. 

Dear reader, I want to give you and all women who read these pages 
to exchange your experiences with each other. 
Your opinions based on actual expe- 


help some other woman by sending in a letter on the topic in which you 
But just to stimulate you actually to write such a 
letter, every week we are going to offer you a $2 prize for the best letter, 
and pay $1 for each additional letter used. These will be printed under the 
Now, send on your letters. 
bill will not be amiss to buy Christmas presents with, will it? 


, won’t you please send in a full 
We all want ideas for gifts which can be quickly made, 
Letters on this topic should be sent by 
The topics of discussion will be ones of everyday in- 
terest for the women living in a farm home, and we will welcome topics 
which are sent in for future discussions. 


present which pleased you especially 


Letters should be sent in to this department inside of eight days from 
the announcing of the topic or they will be too late to compete. 


A letter written in pencil will be quite as acceptable 


Rea! names will be omitted fr m printed letters if so 


Address all letters to the Household Editor, care of this paper. 


Farm 


us all. Most of you would gladly 


A dollar 
The topic 


any simple, easily made Christmas 


One topic will be given the 


The let- 
from the one in which that special 


as worthy of a prize if it contains 


Yours sincerely, 


MARY R. REYNOLDS. 








= HVA ERUAADURIAHY ALL 


quinine, alcohol, brandy, roll of 
bandages, small flashlight. 

The first cost of stocking the cab- 
inet will seem large, but one trip from 
doctor would,in most cases, cost as 
much. When once the economy of 
the cabinet is realized it will become 
as necessary to the farm as many 
other factors in the home. 


the 





STUFFED STEAK — Put one pound 
of round steak through a meat 
chopper and season with salt, 
pepper and chopped onion. Add one 
well beaten egg and one-half cup 
ground, fresh, fat pork. Make a 
bread dressing as for poultry but 
without sage. Grease a baking dish, 
put in a layer of the ground meat 
then a layer of dressing and _ repeat 
until all is used. Over the top put a 
layer of thinly sliced onions and a cup 
of stewed tomatoes. Cook, covered, 
until the meat is done, remove and 
make a brown gravy in bottom of 
dish. Serve with mashed potatoes.— 
[L. M. Thornton. 
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prune them is immediately after the 
blossoms have fallen. When pruned 
at this time the plants have the bal- 
ance of the season in which to de- 
velop flower buds for the following 
season's bloom. There will thus be 
more of these blooms than on un- 
pruned shrubs, because all the food 
that would otherwise go into the 
branches removed will go into the 
parts left for development. 

The other group of flowering shrubs 
may be pruned at any time after the 
leaves fall or before new ones start in 
the spring. It is usually best to wait 
until spring to do this work because 
any parts that may have been killed 


during the winter may then be re- 
moved. If, however, the shrub is 
tender to frost, and therefore must 


be protected during the winter, it may 
be cut back somewhat so as to facili- 
tate covering. The final pruning may 
then be left until spring. 

The only other pruning that flower- 
ing shrubs may occasionally require 


is the removal of dead branches and 





the opening of the bushes to admit 
light and air. The former may be 
done at any time, preferably as soon 
as it is seen that the branches are 
failing. Usually the opening of the 
top is best done during the dormant 
season because less damage to the 
balance of the tree is likely to occur 
then. The branches to remove then 
are the old ones that are producing 
few or no flowers, and are _ only 
crowding the others. They should be 
cut off close to the ground. Preferably 


evergreens should be pruned in 
spring, just before they would start 
to grow. This rule applies especially 


to the broad-leaved evergreens, such 
as rhododendron and mahonia. 

Among the spring blooming shrubs 
the ones that should be pruned not 
later than midsummer the following 
are conspicuous: Golden bell or for- 
sythia, flowering currant, diervilla or 
weigelia. Japanese quinee, deutzia 
Philadelphus or mock orange, lilac, 
and theeearly blossoming spiraeas. 
Notable ones among the late bloomers 
are the late blooming ‘Spirm@as, hy- 
drangea, ornamental elders and rose 
of Sharon or althea. 





Three Recipes 

GRAHAM BREAD—One-quarter cup of 
granulated sugar, one-quarter cup of 
molasses, two teaspoons of salt, twe 
teaspoons of soda dissolved in twe 
cups of rich, sour milk. Mix above 
ingredients, in order, as*stated” above, 
then add two cups of sifted -wheat 
flour and three cups of graham flour. 
Pan into a well greased bread tin. 
and bake three-quarters of an hour 
in a moderate oven.—[Mrs Andrew j 
Boyd. 

POTATOES ESCALLOPED WITH ONIONS 
—This dish may be made equally wel! 
of cold boiled potatoes or cold 
creamed potatoes. It is one of the few 
acceptable ways of warming over 
creamed potatoes. Slice potatoes in 
thin slices, or dice. Let cook until 


tender, then drain, place in a_ well 
buttered baking dish and cover 
with the following sauce: Heat twe 


tablespoons of butter in a skillet, add 
one small onion cut fine. Allow the 
onion to just begin to brown, then 
add flour and milk to make a sauce, 
the consistency of rather thin gravy. 
Flavor with salt, pepper and a few 
drops of Worcestershire sauce if it 
is liked. Sprinkle well with bread 
crumbs after the sauce is on the po- 
tatoes. Brown in-the oven. 

MASHED POTATO CAKES WITH ONIO0¥ 
—Mince an onion very fine and add 
to the mashed potato, beat in one 
egg. Form into cakes, flour them. 
then cook as usual. This is a change 
that is usually very acceptable.—[Alta 
McKeever. 


Your Own Flour Mill 


ALVAH H. PULVER 

In these days of high prices for 
foodstuffs it is a wonder that more 
homes do not own one of the little 
flour mills, with which one can cut 
flour bills into half with a little ef- 
fort in operating the mill. With flour 
from the grocery at $10 per barrel 
the farmer who is lucky enough te 
have any wheat to sell finds that even 
at around $1.40 per bushel for the 
wheat he is paying a pretty fancy 
price for his flour. 

Eut this need not be so. One can 
buy from most any hardware one of 
the home flour mills. They do not 
look much different from the ordi- 
nary hand-coffee mill. It is not ex- 
pensive and may be had- with either 
one or two handles, and it will graind 
almost anything, coffee, corn, wheat, 
rye, bread crumbs, etc. 

A good way to do in making flour 
is to set the mill coarse and grind. 
then, set the mill fine, pour back and 
grind again, the second grinding giv- 
ing the fine, brown whole wheat 
bread flour. 

It has been. reckoned that if yos 
count $1.20 a bushel as an averag? 
price of last year’s wheat, it will cost 
you about 2 cents per pound, or #4 
per barrel, as against the present quo- 





tation of $1.25 per sack of 24% 
pounds. 
The coarse flour from the _ (first 


grinding may be used for cookies and 
for breakfast cereal, and the second 
grinding for your bread flour. Use 
but white flour for your sponge. In 
obtaining flour in this way the con- 
sumer knows he is not buying aby 
adulterants. The product is the most 
nutritious, absolutely pure and ob- 
tained at about half the cost. 





Contentment consisteth not in add- 
ing more fuel, but in taking away 
some fire; not in multiplying 
wealth, but in subtracting men’s 
sire.—[Thomas Fuller. 
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Another Man's Shoes 


An exciting mystery story — By Victor Bridges 


Meeting Mercia---XX 


O 1 contented myself 
with filling up the 
petrol tank and pump- 
ing in some oil. It was 
while I was engaged in 
the latter operation 
that Billy reappeared. 
“They told me you 
were out here,” he 

“Nothing the matter with the 





said. 
car, is there?” 


“No,” I said, “she’s af right. I 
was only filling her up, because I’m 
thinking of .using her this afternoon. 
How did you get on with the in- 
spector?” 

Billy smiled wickedly. ‘“We’ve made 
great friends,” he said. “I’m going 
down on the marsh with him this af- 
ternoon to help hunt out the crimi- 
nals. He says it’s a dangerous job.” 

“It will be a pretty thirsty one,” I 
returned, “if you stick to it long 
enough. I’m afraid you’ve been stuff- 
ing the poor man up shamelessly, 
Billy.” 

“He didn’t want it,” chuckled Billy, 
thrusting his arm through mine. “TI 
do, though. Come inside and have 
some grub. The chase starts at half 
past two.” 

We entered the long dining room, 
where an elderly waiter brought us 
an excellent lunch of cold partridge 
and Stilton cheese. 

As Billy said, “You can’t hunt mur- 
derers on air,” a remark which I con- 
sidered applied with equal force to the 
nice conduct of a somewhat compli- 
cated love scene. 

“Besides, that’s not all my day’s 
work,” he added. “When I get back 
I’m going to pay another call at the 
Hollies. There’s a drain pipe under 
that window which looks as if it would 
bear my weight all right.” 

“Look here, Billy,” I protested, 
“it's my show, and you’re doing all 
the dangerous part of it.” 

“That’s a matter of opinion,” he 
laughed. “Anyhow, I’m quite satisfied. 
If you’ll tackle Miss Mercia Solano, 
T'll take on Humpty Dumpty and the 
others with the greatest pleasure.” 

He got up, glancing at his watch. 

“IT must be off,” he added. “I 
promised to call for Sherlock at a 
quarter past, and one mustn’t keep 
the law waiting. TI’ll tell you all about 
it tomorrow. What time does the 
cricket match start?” 

“Oh, goodness knows,” said I; 
“about eleven, I suppose.” 

“Well, I’ll be around some time in 
the morning. So long, old son, and 
don’t forget that all women are born 
liars.” 7 

“Except Mercia,” I added. 

I pulled up the car just this side of 
Barham Bridge and turned her onto 
the strip of level grass that ran paral- 
lel with the road. Mercia seemed to 
have chosen a pleasantly isolated 
meeting place. 

Away to my right, on top of a 
small hill, stood an old weather- 
beaten, half-ruined windmill; but with 
this exception nothing broke the flat 
monotony of the far-stretching Suffolk 
pastures. 

Opening the gate, I made my way 
up the rough track, which in more 
spacious days had apparently been the 
miller’s roadway. It struck me that 
if Mercia was playing me false, I was 
offering a really beautiful target to 
anyone in the mill; but I don’t think 
it can have been this reflection that 
was sending the blood dancing so 
cheerfully through my veins. 

Anvhow, I strode on briskly till I 
reached the top, where I took a final 
glance back to see if I was still un- 
Observed. Then, as I looked round 
again, I found Mercia. 

She was standing in the doorway 
of the mill, pale and beautiful as ever, 
and at the sight of her my heart gave 
a great jump that seemed almost like 
a shout of triumph. It was only with 
a big effort that I stopped myself from 
Picking her up in my arms and kiss- 
ing her. 

“Ah, it’s good to see you again,” I 
said, holding out my hands. 

She drew back with a quick, fright- 
ened gesture. 

“You have not been followed?” she 
whispered. 

I stepped inside. 

“No,” I said; “I came in the car. 
It's down at the bottom of the hill.” 

She gave a little gasp of relief. 

“IT was so afraid. I thought they 
Suspected. It’s madness our meeting 
like this.” 

“Then I pray God I shall never be 
Sane,” I said, with a low, reckless 
laugh. “Oh, Mercia—my sweet, white, 
wonderful Mercia—do you thonk life 
has anything for me that I wouldn’t 
throw away with both hands for the 
Bake of seeing you!” 

The passion of my voice brought a 


faint tingue of color into her face. 
She leaned against he side af the mill 
and put up her hands with a little 
pleading gesture. 

“Ah, don’t, don’t!” she whispered. 

I shook my head, smiling down at 
her tenderly. 

“Anything else, Mercia mine,” I 
said; “but you might as well tell the 
sun not to shine as tell men not to 
love you.” 

I tried to take her hand, but she 
wrenched herself free. 

“You mustn’t say these things to 
me,’’ she cried, half sobbing. ‘Isn't 
it enough that I should have tried ta 
Save you? Are you quite merciless? 
Oh, go, while there's yet time. Go out 
of my life and let me forget you.” 

“T won't,” I said obstinately. “I 
love you with every beat of my heart, 
Mercia, and all the murdering half- 
castes in South America sha’n’t come 
between us.”’ 

She looked at me piteously. 

“Do you know what you are say- 
ing? Don’t you understand how im- 
Possible it is that the daughter of 
Manuel Solano can ever be anything 
to you?” 

“No,” I said stoutly, “I don’t. I’ve 
already sworn to you that I had no 
hand in your father’s death, and you 
believe me—I know that you believe 
me.” 

She raised her eyes to mine. 

“Yes,” she said more calmly, “I do 
believe you. Should I be here if I 
didn’t? I believe you against my own 
eyes, against the evidence of all San 
Luca, against reason itself. That is 
why I am trying to save you from the 
others.”’ 

A thrill of triumph 
me at her words. 
“Mercia,” I 

“Mercia.” 

She lifted her hands 
though to motion me back. 

“But if you did not kill my father,” 
she went on, “you know who did. 
Tell me the truth—ah, for God's sake, 
tell me the truth!” 

The broken pleading of that piteous 
cry nearly shattered my resolve. But 
I had pledged my word to Northcote, 
and with a great effort I steeled my- 
self to be true to it. 

“I know nothing for. certain,” I 
said. “If the others believe me guilty 
they are wrong. But why not leave 
them to take their own vengeance? 
They seem quite capable of it.” 

She drew herself up with a shudder. 

“It is too late now. There is only 
one esape from the league—death. 
When they came to me and told me 
that you were still alive, I joined them 
gladly, recklessly. I thought that at 
least I should be able to avenge my 
father. Then that night in Park Lane 
I learned for the-first time that I was 
wrong. I deceived them, I lied to 
them. It would have been no good 
my telling them the truth; they would 
never have believed it. Even now I 
think they suspect me.” 

Her half incoherent sentences gave 
me my first glimpse of the real truth. 

“Mercia,’””’ I said, “who do you 
think I am?”’ 

She stared at me in bewilderment. 

“You are Ignace Prado,”’ she said 
slowly. 

“Before God,” I answered, “I am 
nothing of the kind.” 

There was a moment of strenuous 
silence. Then, with a wild, impulsive 
gesture, she laid her hand on my arm. 

“Who are you?” she whispered 
fearfully. “Speak—tell me! I feel 
as if I was going mad.” 

I caught her hands and drew her 
toward me. 

“Mercia, my heart,’’ I said, holding 
her tightly in my arms and looking 
down into her dear, startled eyes, “you 
must give me your trust, as I have 
given you my love. We have got 
caught up, you and I. into a tangle of 
the devil’s own spinning, and God 
knows how it’s all going to end. 

“Listen. I swear by my love for 
you that I am not Ignace Prado, and 
that I know nothing of your father’s 
death. More than that, « can’t tell 
you for the present; but you must be- 
lieve me, Mercia—you shall believe 
me,” I added almost savagely, as she 
freed herself from my embrace and 
leaned hack, panting and pale, against 
the wall. 

“IT feel that you are speaking the 
truth,”’ she gasped, “but, oh! you are 
in terrible danger. Guarez and the 
others will kill you, as surely as the 
sun rises, unless you leave here at 
once—unless you disappear alto- 
gether. They at least are convinced 
that you are Ignace; and your cousin, 
Maurice Furnivali—he is the man 
that has betrayed you—it was he who 
first told the league that you were in 
London.” 

“Yes,” I said grimly; “I fancied I 
was indebted to Master Maurice for 
that kindness.” 


shot through 


whispered softly, 


again, as 


“And you will go—you will go im- 
mediately ?” 

“I shall go, Mercia,” [ said, “at 
precisely the same time that you do. 
If you imagine I am going to ctear 
out and leave you alone with that 
cheerful gang of cutthroats, you’re 
making a mistake.” 

“Oh, but you must!" she said be- 
seechingly. “Tam in no danger. 
Really, I am in no danger.” 

“I don't believe you,” I said bluntly. 


“Does Sir Henry Tregattock know 
where you are?” 
She looked confused. ‘“‘He—he 


thinks I am with friends,” she stam- 


mered. “I am going back there in a 
day or so. I will go directly you have 
disappeared.” 


“You'll do nothing of the kind,” I 


said. “If I go, you'll come with me. 
I won't stir a step from Woodford 
unless it’s to take you back to 


London.”’ 
She gazed at me despairingly. 
“What’s the use?’ she 
“They will only kill us both.” 

“Will they?” I said. “At present 
A think they’ve got their hands full in 
trying to kill me.” 

She shook her head. 

“The league never fails. It’s only a 
matter of time. Within a week you 
will be dead—you and your friend, 
too. Oh, you don't know what danger 
you are in.” 

“Listen. There were four others 
besides Prado and Lopez whom the 
council condemned, and every one of 
them has been killed since. You 
know what happened to Lopez.” 

“T don’t,” I said. “I know nothing 
about the infernal business except 
that they’ve bungled me three times, 
and that somehow or other they've 
managed to get hold of the wretched 
Milford. I should stick it out now 
in any case, if only for the sake of 
revenging him.” 

“Milford,” she repeated, looking at 
me in horror—‘“is that the man they 
tried to poison?” 

“Yes,” I said. “He vanished two 
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The Trustiul Heart 


EUGENE C. DOLSON 


OMEWHERE on earth 
the sun shines out; 
If night be ours at 
present, 
Another day 
Is on its way — 
A day of promise pleasant. 


cried. 


Are shadows round us every- 
where ? 

No time for sad repining, 
But look the way 
Of coming day, 

To where the sun is shining. 


STM 


days ago, and Heaven knows what's 
happened to him by now.” 

She drew a deep breath. 

“Ah,” she whispered, “that ex- 
plains the disappearance of Da Costa. 
He was watching the house, and he 
was to write tc Guarez every day. 
We have heard nothing.” 

I gave an exclamation of surprise. 

“By jove!”’ I cried. ‘Perhaps 
Milford’s—” 

A sudden sound of voices outside 
pulled’ me up abruptly.  Instinctively 
I whipped my hand to my pocket, 
and for a moment we stood there in 
absolute silence. 

Then came the noise of footsteps, 
followed almost immediately by a re- 
mark in a man's voice, and the little 
trill of a woman’s laugh. I recog- 
nized the latter at once, and in a 
flash IT had made up my mind. 

“Come, Mercia,” I whispered 
quickly. “It’s two of our own party 
from Ashton. We must see_ this 
through. Leave it to me to explain.” 

She made no answer, and -e 
stepped out through the doorway into 
the sunshine. 

About ten paces away York and 
Lady Baradell were coming up the 
hill toward us. As we appeared in 
opening they stopped, ard for a mo- 
ment all four of us stood looking at 
each other in a prettily embarrassed 
silence. 

York was the first to speak. | 

“Then it was you, Northcote!” he 
observed. Lady Baradell declared it 
must be your car.” 





“Lady 
turned cheerfully. 


Baradell was right," I re- 
“Let me _ intro- 
duce you all.) Miss de Rosen, Lad) 
Lady Baradell, Captain York." 

Lady Baradell, who had _ favored 
Mercia with one swift, incisive scru- 
tiny, smiled sweetly. 

“We were walking over to. the 
Cuthberts," she remarked, “and we 
happened to see your car stan’ » 


on the grass. I had no idea you were 
an antiquary, Mr Northcote.” 
“No,” I said coolly; “I have go 


many hidden talents.” 

York, who seemed to feel that the 
atmosphere was strained, made 4 
tactful effort to clear it. 

“Car all right?” he inquired sympa- 
thetically. 

“T was just testing it,” I said, “and 
in the course of (oing so, I as nearly 


as possible slaughtered Mis: de 
Rosen.” 

Mercia smiled with delightful com- 
posure. 


“T have always told Mr Northcote 
he drives much too fast. I thought I 
should be safe from him in the wilds 
of Suffolk, however.” 

“You're staying here?” put in Lady 
Baradell in a smooth voice. 

“Quite close by with some friends,” 
answered Mercia carelessly, “and that 
reminds me I ought to be. getting 
back, or they'll be wondering what's 
happened to me. Good-by, Mr North- 
cote; thank you so much for your 
ride. You must come over and see us 
before you go away. Good-by.” 

She smiled graciously to the others, 
and turned as if to go. 

“May I have the pleasure of seeing 
you back, Miss De Rosen?” TI sug- 
gested. “I have been” guilty of 
bringing you all this way out of your 
road.” 

“Oh, no,” she said, laughing. “tf 
can take a short cut across the fields 
I am quite used to walking about the 
country alone, really.” 

She gave me a little wave of her 
hand and set off at a brisk pace 
across the hill. Her coolness left me 
flabbergasted. 

, Lady Baradell, who had been look- 
ing at me with a kind of malicious 
amusement, smiled mockingly. 

“What a popular man you are, Mr 
Northcote,” she observed. “You can't 
get away from your friends even in 
Suffolk.” 

“No,” I said. “The country seems 
to be sown with them. Next time I 
want a little seclusion I shall stop in 
London.” 

“Pretty girl, that,” said York look- 
ing approvingly after, Mercia’s re- 
treating figure. 

! was not going to be drawn into 
any further confidence. 

“Suppose I motor you on to the 
Cuthberts?” TI suggested. “I'll prom- 
ise to drive carefully.” 

“That’s a sound idea,” 
York with enthusiasm. 

“Well, it must be very carefully,” 
said Lady Baradell. “You fortunate 
men aren't bothered with clothes and 
hair. I don’t want to arrive looking 
like a suffragette after a fight with a 
policeman.” 

It was so impossible to conceive 
Lady Baradell in such a condition 
that we both laughed. 

“There is no danger,” 
saw how unruffled Miss de 
was.” 

“Tt was quite remarkable,” ad- 
mitted her ladyship sweetly. 

Down the hill we went, and two 
minutes later, with York beside me 
and Lady Baradell ensconced in the 
back, TI was carefully steering the car 
over Barham Bridge and along the 
winding Suffolk road, which twisted 
in and ont between the lush meadows 
and small coppices. 

York, of course, knew the way, and, 
following his directions, we soon 
came in sight of an old Jacobean 
mansion, rather the worse for wear, 
standing back in the pleasantly tim- 
bered grounds. 

“How are you going to get back?” 
IT asked. 

“Furnivall and my sister are com- 
ing over in the carriage,” said York, 
“and there'll be plenty of room 
for us.” 

“In that case,” I said, “I think I'll 
desert you basely at the door.” 

“Oh, come along in,” protested 
York. 

Then, turning to Lady Raradell, he 
added, laughingly: 
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answered 


I said. “You 
Rosen 
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every district, even if the schoolhouse garage, and hung about for the bes€ 
go unpainted to pay for them. Surely part of an hour and a half in the 
health should be first. vain hope that he would turn up. 
Of course many districts are too Finaliy I went into the lounge ang 
poor to provide. these necessities from wrote him a short note, which I gave 
the public funds, and frequently there to the barmaid. I told him that fr 
is no place where expenses can be curs had made some novel and highly ip- 
tailed. Also there exists yet, despite teresting additions to our stock of 
the tremendous progress of the pres- knowledge, and begged him to turmm 
ent-day rural regions, a few of the up at Ashton next morning without 
unregenerate who consider modern fail. 
farming methods, modern sanitation, Then, feeling that I had already 
and most of all anything modern at been long enough away to excite 
the schoolhouse “all dumb foolish- Maurice's suspicions, I set off on my 
ness.” These frequently have the way back to the house. 
power and stand between the school I reached Ashton, curiously enough, 
funds and improvement. If they can- just at the same time as the carriage. 























































































not be overcome it would be far As a matter of fact, it passed me in 
cheaper in the long run for the pro- the drive, and when I got up to the 
pressive people, who understand fully front door I found Maurice and the 
its opportunity for communication and others standing round the porch. 
production of disease, to banish the Maurice’s man appeared carrying a 
bucket and go down into their own telegram on a silver tray. 
pockets, if need be, to provide for a “I beg your pardon, sir,” he ob- 
sanitary substitute. served, “but this came this afternoon - 
. : : mos Surelv no fhoughtfu arent should just after you had left. I thought if 
Modern Rural School with Some Playground Equipment ante oF aaa ane nied = might be important.” 
— = ——— ————— —_ __ out carefully examining into its sani- Maurice took the wire, and as he 
i : tary condition, and the drinking water began ne ag Yo Pag a — m 
ate 7 ‘ shools cup, the indignation that arose when’ should come in for its full share of Conversation, Miss tor emanding sf 
Water Supply of Rural School some “cranky” child insisted in wast- investigation—its source, condition 2 laughing explanation as to how ] ~ 
8. A. WARDLOW ing precious time in rinsing the cup, of well or spring, and its container in had been spending my afternoon. — - 
The source, surroundings and care the hopelessly dirty youngster who the schoolhouse. In the middle of my answer, which be 
of the water supply should be care- Would get his hand in the bucket or Bead — Ms Be = P Pg ser st 
. fully investigated by every parent who throw the water he left*in the cup Another Man’s Shoes > & heme atrention e © look fo 
sends children to rural schools, as a ack into the bucket for the rest of 4 s . Ag tae Seah ge ge 
safeguard to health In cities or US to drink, How the cleaner pupils [From Page 19.] glimpse of his eyes, staring at "1 e 
larger towns the water usually comes hated him! But they had to drink “Tell him he’s got to; he'll obey with a kind at dovitta nace eal a gt 
from the municipal water system, and that water nevertheless. seu.” hatred, triumph, and incredulity oF in 
sanitary drinking fountains: have Oh, that water bucket of days gone ~* She shook her head. was only for an instant. al . S 
taken the place of the primitive by was a filthy thing! Let teacher “I am afraid I sympathize with As our glances met, the expression sle 
drinking facilities still in use in small and janitor do their best it will always him. I am sure he can find a much vanished from his fate as though it sh 
towns and country districts; but most be a filthy thing—for unhappily it more pleasant way of spending his had been wiped off by a sponge po ou 
rural schools are dependent upon a_ did not go by with the days, but still time than talking about turnips and with a short laugh ‘he crushed ‘the 
well or spring. Properly located, sur- —— in = . aa A the the vicar.” wire in his hand. , ; 
sounded and cared for, the chances less advanced rural districts. No pu- adv i . _ ™ 
are that the water is purer than that pils should be forced to depend upon m..... gn nn ge EB [Continued Next Week.] -- 
provided by the average city. ; it; but many are. No parents should out, and in another minute I was th 
However, in the majority of dis- permit their children to drink from speeding away again down the drive Never teach false morality How clo 
tricts the well or spring is neither so it; but they do. It is one of the evils on my way back to Woodford. exquisitely absurd to tell girls that Th 
fortunately situated nor so guarded which owe existence to lack of I was burning to tell Billy about beauty is of no value, dress is of aa gO 
that its purity can be depended upon. thought. A little thought directed my jatest discoveries, but when I use. Beauty is of value, her who's pos 
Unless it caves in, becomes offensive toward it would result in its anni- reached the Plough I discovered, as prospects and happiness ta 08 mas ca 
from the presence of some dead ani- hilation. I had feared would be the case, that often depend upon a new gown or a 
mal, or goes dry, very little attention There are now sanitary tanks and he had not yet returned from his becoming bonnet, and if she has five ( 
is given it. The parents trust the fountains suitable for use in rural man-hunting expedition on the grains of sense she will find this out tur 
school board—usually composed of schools which should be installed in’ marshes. I put the car away in the [Sydney Smith. ; sli 
busy men, whose work for the public . “ ‘ “mM 
is unpaid and must neccessarily be re- — shi 
stricted to the absolutely’ essential. = 
The school board trusts the teacher, ~ — 
who is usually a resident of the dis- ce 4 8 
trict for only a short time and knews Ay =A, ing 
ittle of the history of the _ school eel £ = 
water supply. She does not know mtr ( 
how long since it has been cleaned, or A sis. *. 
how it has been walled, or its depth. WIA, MN tri 
She trusts the board and the people of “3 e a but 
the district. Mm the round the water | ¢ 6S || sty 
s apt to be neglected and may be- ff .\ Ih tha 
come a disease breeder. } i ~ 
In long-established districts the well at 
site was selected or the spring opened | Hi pla 
Pp many years before people had be- Hi 
vme aware of the evils resulting from | ° ° Hi I 
bad water or the necessity of caution | |} The chosen instrument of the world’s greatest artists i ne 
n regard to drainage. Consequently | - s — e | wit 
the location is often unhealthful, Hi The instrument which plays the greatest music is the instrument | mas 
Sans Conpeeh, Beemer Seed i you want in your home! The Victrola is supreme. Its suprem- | | J 
ar teat = teak en Ge, eee a acy is founded on a basis of great things actually accomplished. il priz 
few feet deep, unwalled, or with a | It is-in millions of homes the world over because it takes into i | = 
eee ee ee” ele these homes all that is best in every branch of music and enter- i 
1a orn , ; § eS, ( ° 
and other small animals to. get tainment. . = | | 
| The artists who make records exclusively for the Victor are | 


through into the water, there to die 
and vitiate it. Again, the source of | 
supply may be a spring which is ; | 
nere hole in the ground open to con- | | 
tamination of many kinds. | 
Even if location and care of well || 
or spring are satisfactory and water 
omes pure from these, very probably 
it is kept in the schoolhouse, perhaps 
n the schoolroom in an open bucket. | 
| 

} 
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the greatest artists in the world. The Victrola tone is the true | 
and faithful tone of the singer’s voice and the master’s instru- 
ment. It is for this reason that the Victrola is the chosen instru- iH | 
ment of practically every artist famous in the world of opera, | | 
instrumental music, sacred music, band music, dance music, 
vaudeville and entertainment. 

Go today to a Victor dealer’s 
and listen to this instrument for 
yourself. Hear Caruso or Melba 
or Elman or Harry Lauder. or 
Sousa’s Band on the Victrola. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly show you the 
complete line of Victors and Victrolas—$10 to 
$400—and play the music you know 
best. Write to us for catalogs. 


Victor Talking Machine Ca. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. . 











It is well known that water is a great 
absorber of impurities from the air. 
In a room full of children the air 
must inevitably contain a large per- 
centage of impure gases. Water kept 
uncovered in such an atmosphere 
Must be vile. 
Finally, and not the least reprehen- 
sible, is the customary method of 
drinking. Even if the general cup has | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
} 
| 
| 


! 


been abolished and each child uses his 
own, these are dipped into the water, 
rendering it but the washings of 
mouth-soiled cups and otherwise 
soiled hands, for childhood is careless 
and hasty, and in its anxiety to 
quench its thirst frequently plunges 
hands as well as cup into the water— 
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To.insureVictor quality, 
always look for the fa- 
mous trademark, “His 
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all sorts of hands, clean, dirty, white, Master's Voice.” It is || 

black, healthy, diseased. Before the } |] on every Victrola and } 

bucket is half emptied what a fine i |} every Victor Record, | 
ollection of germs and contamination | It is the identifying I | 

has been made! Yet the pupils will | | label on all genuine } 

lrink it; thirsty children are not | 1 |] “HIS MASTERS 78) (0 oe Victrolas and Victor 

fastidious | |} REGUS PATOFF Records. 
The housekeeper who is compelled 

‘o use water from a bucket scrubs | 











that bucket frequently, otherwise it 
vould become slimy and disgusting 
Who scrubs the school bucket? Com- 
paring its opportunities for pollution 
vith that of a household receptacle, 
how frequently should it be scrubbed? 
Someone would be kept rather busy! 
Nevertheless, it should be scrubbed 
lear out of existence. 

Most of us who have attended rural 
schools can recollect the squabble at | 
the water bucket a few minutes be- | 
fore the “last bell” rang, the nasty | for selling 12 sets Xmas Post Cards at 
sloppiness of the floor, the passing | way, When sold return our $1.20 and we 
from mouth to mouth of the single ! send riffe. BLUME MFG. CO., 125 MIIISt., Concord Jct. Mass. 











Victrola XVI, $200 ~ 
Victrola XVI, electric, $250 t 
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What Fair Woman Wears 


The home dressmaker is busy now 
with winter garments. These patterns 
we offer are new, pretty and stylish. 

7899—Ladies’ Shirtwaist 

Cut in sizes 36 to 42 imches bust 
measure. A very likeable type of the 
sport blouse is this one, which may 
have wrist length or shorter sleeves, 
finished with am ornamental cuff, in 
contrasting goods to harmonize with the 


banding on broad collar. The 
striped éffect is the favored pattern 
for this trimming band. 

83036—Girls’ Dress 
Cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. For the 


growing girl a dress made like the one 
in the picture will be an_ excelient 
choice. It is cut in one piece from _ the 
neck tc the lower edge. Long or short 
sleeves may be used. The pattern will 
show you how to make the design with- 
out the least trouble. 


3034—Girls’ Dress 

Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. This 
illustration shows a little dress of 
simple loveliness. The body part is in 
the long-waisted effect, with side front 
closing and the skirt a plaited model. 
The always fashionable contrasting 
goods for the collar, cuffs and belt 
makes other trimming umnecessary. It 
can be finished easily in a few hours. 


8030—Girls’ Dress 


Cut in sizes 4, 6 and 8 years. To cap- 
ture your fancy, this little frock which 
slips on over the head is very much 
“middy style,” with a laced front, 
shield and sailor collar of contrasting 
goods, the long sleeve finished with a 
flare cuff to match, or without a cuff, as 
preferred. A boughten belt or one of 
material may be arranged over the join- 
ing of a plaited skirt. 

7830—Girls’ Dress 

Cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. This 
answers the question HOW to make a 
trim, smart little dress on simple lines 
but with the “something catchy” to its 
style. Notice the closing outline, and 
that the shoulders are shaped with a 
tuck in each front, turned toward the 
armhole. The long waist body is 
gathered to a skirt which has eight 
plaits in each half. 


7934—Ladies’ Shirtwaist 


Cut in sizes 36 to 42 inches. bust 
measure, This “vestee”  shirtwaist, 
with collar and front band in dark 
material, and with narrow ruffles of 
the material outlining them, has the 
“something different” air that is always 
prized. The fronts of the blouse are 
gathered at the shoulder seams for fit 
and the full lemgth sleeve has a 
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All Kinds of Styles for All Kinds of Women 
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ruffled-edged 
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straight, deep cuff, 
match the colar. 
7922—Ladies* Dress 
Cut in sizes 36 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Smart and trim, in coat ef- 
fect, this dress shows that checks will 


have ai strong grip this fall. The 
waist is separate. with open fronts 
overlapping a vest in plain ground 


fabric and inverted V shape. The 
peplum with two plaits in each half 
for a modified ripple flare, may be used 
or omitted. The skirt is cut in one 
piece. 
7920—Ladies’ Skirt 

Cut in sizes 24 to 34 inches waist 
measure. The most appealing thing 
about this button-front medel is_ its 
simplicity. The seven gores hang from 
a slightly raised waistline, a belt is al- 
lowed for but may be omitted. A 
seamed panel front and a pocket in the 
side front gore are details that count 


for style. 
7846—Ladies’ Apron 

Cut in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust 
measure. In every way worthy of your 
approval, this apron has a very full 
bedy and skirt section; the closing is 
at front with loops and buttons. Con- 
trasting goods ure used for the collar, 
cuffs and belt, as well as a pocket of 
generous size in each side of te front. 
Long or short sleeves may be used. 

7926—-Ladies’ Skirt ‘ 

Cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist 
measure. Fashion offers this skirt in 
three gores, with the side yoke effect; 
at the side seams the gores are gath- 
ered where the yokes join; a slightly 
raised waistline isuse@d and a modish 
fullness is noticeable. The right front 
gore laps the left in closing and but- 
tons and a belt tacked to the top of 
the skirt give the finishing touches, 

8011—Ladies’ Housedress 

Cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. A thoroughly up-to-date 
serviceable garment is shown in the 
picture, with a tuck in each front and 
left front closing with button decora- 
tion to yoke depth. he neck finishes 
without a collar, but the sleeves are 
cuffed with contrasting goods. The 
seven-gore skirt has a plait at each 
side front seam and an under box plait 
in the center of the back. 

Price of any of the above patterns 10 

ts each. Order by number from our 
ashinon Department, care of this 
paper, 


Be always more ready to forgive 
than to return an injury; he than 
watches for an opportunity of re- 
venge, lieth in wait against himself, 
and draweth down mischief on his 
own head. 
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to in younger days. 


of this magazine. 





Send no money. 
imposes no responsibility to buy. 


on the Victro 
of 


pa nt at the rate of 7ée a record. 
A fist 


Be sure to order your records by number. 


The big idea of this special offer is to place a Victrola in 
the homes of those who love music, and who may not wish 
or may not find it convenient to make full payment all at 
once. We were the first of the large stores of any city to 
add music and musical instruments to our business, and 
we believe we have been the most successful. 

The owner of the Victrola is a most fortunate individual. 
This marvellous i t i diately wins its way 





Silver Threads among the Gold Neopolitan Trie. 
17816 Ob, Promise Me (from ‘‘ Robin Hood.’’) Venetian Trio, 
Whispering Hope. Sung by Charles Harrison. 
17782} Abide witty ~ e + Sung by Charles Harrison. 
Good Scout—One Ste io Solo. ys Ossman, 
17982 § Universal Fox Trot. ry Py . oo 
National Emblem March, Fryor’s Band, 
99967 § Cokie du Corpe Masch,” ,” « « Pryor's Band 
Vil Gossips (Comic Recitation). Stewart-Harlan. 

17854 § Gate jock Bays an Automobile (Comic Recitation). 
Stewart-Harlan, 
{ Georgia Grind —Fox Trot (Street Piano) “*Grinderino.” 
17884 3 t's Tulip Time in Holland—Medley One Step, (Street 

( jano) . ° , e e ° “*Grinderino 

{ Nearer My God to Thee. e Conway's Band, 
17848 Onward Christian Soldiers, . ~ — — 
Home Sweet Home, . . ° Sung by Baker. 
18045 } My Old Kentucky Home » » « Sung by Baker. 
Sweeter as the Years Go By. Sung by Rodeheaver. 
17773 } Since Jesus Came tuto My Heart. Sung by Rodeheaver. 


r79te} Rockin’ Tune—Trio. 
18065 { Love Me at Twilight. 


Style X $75.66-—3n geouieo 
maboguny, folder omk, oF 
Davasiw:) fimasih. 


lout foo may havea Victrola 
inyour home this Christmas 


You may hear and enjoy the new songs that people are singing in 
New York or the old songs you sang in the old days). You may 
hear the new music the orchestras are playing in the hotels and 
restaurants or the old-time minstrels and the dances you danced 
You may hear the old hymns sung by the 
You may listen to the real voices and the 
marvelous singing of the greatest artists of today—Caruso, Homer, 
Gadski, Eames, Farrar, Destinn, Melba, Sembrich, Tetrazzinni, 
Calve, McCormack, and a hundred others. You may hear the real 
playing of the great violinists, ’cellists, orchestras, and the famous 
Sousa and Pryor bands. You may have in your own home the 
music all the world loves: music that awakes fond memories in 
the old, and puts a dream in the hearts of the young. 


You and Your Children May Have All This 
For Only $5 First Payment 


This is the Wanamaker Educational Plan by means of which 
thousands of New York people are buying the Victrola every year 
from this Store; a privilege which we now extend to all readers 


finest church choirs. 


Pom Pom— Medley One Step. 
18039 } Honky Tonky—One Step. 
Mother's Rosary. . e ° 
19081 { Yooka Hula Hickey Dula. Hawaiian-Avon Comedy Fours. 
Ge to Sleep, My Dusky Baby—Trio. met emt = 


At the End of a Beautiful Day. ‘ 


Styte FX $5@,90—In genuine ma- 
hogany, or goklen ouk finish. 


SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY AND SEND TO - 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


National Whalasale and Retail Distributors of Victrolas and Victor Records 
Victrola Section 
ieegaend owtbenteny ehtieetion pour tiié Biastastes Victrola record -etalog of 6 (00 sciactions uat purteaiwa of 
} your Educational Pisn of payments 


ney) = 


: =) HW il it “Al 
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For $5 a month we deliver to you at once—no freight charges~— 

no delay—your choice of 

Type IX Victrola, price $50. 
Type XI Victrola, price $100. 

in genuine mahogany, golden oak or mission finish all on the 

partial payment plan. We recommend type XI, price $100 as the 

best value for the money. It is our largest seller. 


Fill Out and Mail Coupon Today 


The coupon merely asks for more particulars of our offer. It 


Type X Victrola, price $75. 


The Coupon Will Bring to You Free, the New Victor Record Catalogue of 5000 
Selections Illustrated With Photographs of the World’s Greatest Artists 
This great library of records is at your service at all times. Being national wholesale and retail distributors of Victro!a¢ 
and records, our stock is one of the largest in the United States. We therefore can give you unlimited and quick 
service. And we supply only new records in original sealed envelopes. 
In order that you may begin to enjoy the Victrola as soon as itis received, we permit you to 
Select Your Favorite Music When You Send Your Order 
Your first pagmant of $6 permits you to order four 75c double dise records not to be paid for until your last installment 
ja hag been met. You will thus sce that you can seeure a Victrola and eight selections by your first payment 
Of course, you may order more than four records if you wish, but that will increase the amount of your first 


of the most popular selections in American homes today fs printed herewith. Of course, there are more expen- 


sive records than these. A Caruso record, ar\ Caruso, the greatest tenor in the world, sings only for the Victor Company, 
costs $2 and $3. You will find the list of Caruso records in the Victor Reeord Book which we offer to serd you free, 


All Responsible Persons May Participate in the Wanamaker 
Educational Offer 


into the family life. ‘When you get a Victrola you will 
wonder how you ever lived so long without it. Whether 
you want a Victrola now or later, send the coupon and 
get the particulars, because we are often oversold 


_ when approaching nolidey —_, que adelay in sending 
na delay 


t 
the m mi result in delivery to your 
home. is offer will only remain good while we have 
Victrolas on hand. 


A Selected List of Forty 75 cent Victor Records 
(All double-faced; have a selection on each side) 


17780 Mother Machree, . Sung by Charles Harrison. 
Little Bit of Heaven. 4. (Sung by Chasies Harrison, 
18102 § Pretty Baby. e . ° ° + Sung by Murray. 
When You Brop Off at Calgo, Mlinois. Sung by Murray. 

I LeftHer om the Beach at Honolulu. 
Sung by Macdonough and Mixed Chorus, 
Have a Heart. . < . ung by Green-Dixos. 
17922 § Ladder of Roses (from **Hitp Hip Heoray.”) Kline, 
Waltz Entrancing (from “Hip Hip Hooray."’) Kliue 
Lua-Kailt, 
Lua Kail, 


18104 


17859 { Maid of Honolalu (Hawalian Guitars). 
Happy Heinie March ( Hawaiian Guitars), 
( Last Rose of Summer (Violin Solo}. . Gardner, 
17871 ¢ Believe Me, If AH Those Endearing Young Charms, 
( (Violin Solo). - 2© « « « Gardagr 


A Little Bit of Heaven (Violin, ‘Cella, “o> 


cKee Trio, 
17498) Where the River Shannoe Flows (Violis, ‘Cello, Pianoy 
McKee Tria, 

+ Victor Military Rand, 
> Vietor Military Band. 
Avon Comedy Four, 


line- Baker- Dunlap, 
Sung by Kenyon. 
Sung by Stuart. 


New York City 
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Get the Top 


Fur Prices Fi rom 


TRAPPERS 
GUIDE 





erne, Texas, ca 

fourteen animale 

een traps with Funsten A 
$1.00. Th 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Cattle or Horse hi Dog, Deer 
orany kind of skin w: hh ha i. os ts on 
We tan end tinish them right ¢ make 
them into coats (for men and women), 
robes, rugs or gloves when ordered 

Your fur goods will cost you less than 
to buy them, and be worth more. Our 
Wiustrated catalog gives a lot of in 
formation which every stock raiser 
should have, but we never send ont this 
valuable book except upon request. 

It tells how to take off and care for 
hides; how and when we pay the froight 
both weve pabout our safe dyeing pro 
cess which is a tremendous advantage 
to the customer, especially on horse 
hides and calf skins; about the fur 

oods and game trophies we sell, taxi- 

lermy, ete. If you want a copy send us 
your correct address, 

The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 

671 Lyell Ave.. Rochester. N. Y. 


Follow the lead of the best men in the 
game. Ship your furs 
to Wulfsohn, New York 
and get accurate, com- 
plete and reliable re- 
turns. 


Raw Furs 
Our Ss ecialty 


utlet means highest 

° shipments too small 

or too large — just send them 
along, you'll not regret it. Re- 


erences; Bradstreets; R. G. 
Dun or your own bank will pay express 


M, Wulfsohn & Co. both ways. 


i. 124, 126 West 26th Street, New York City 
Dept. D Strictty an American Concern 





HIGHEST CASH PRICES PAID FOR 






We are the fastest growing RAW FUR house in 
New York—NOW the world’s greatest Fur Market. 
‘e charge no commission and grade liberally, Write 
for price list—mailed to you free of charge. 
DAVID BLUSTEIN & BRO., 178 West 27th St., New York 





































Send Your Cow or Horse Hide 


and we will tan and make you a beautiful Coz at, Robe 
or Mittens to order. We make and remock ies 
furs. Prices reasonable. Samples and Price List F vee. 
Galloway Coats and Kobes for Sale at Whole 
Prices All work guaranteed Reference: Miles & 
Higbee, Bankers, Milford, Indiana. Write to the 
MILFORD ROBE & TANNING CO. 


237 Elm Street Milford, Ind 




















Free Baits For Trappers 


$1.00 Bottle Free 
with first shipment Write toda 
yours early, mentioning animals trappe 
Jon’t delay for we have only a few thousand 


bottles to send Fur shippers 
New York City 


Bach Fur Co., — Dept: G, 





ind get 
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SOME THING. It ray br ; 
Wealth. Our Free bx 
What to Invent and il 


Obtain a Patent through Our Crepir Sys1 
WATERS & CO. Succeeded by TALBERT & PARKER. 
4212 Warder Building, - Washington, > ¢ 


peer That Protect and Pay 
4 Send Sketch or ne for 

Search. Books and Advice 
free. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, rr C 


We pay top prices f r Skun} Min} 

pus krat, ang allr Furs. Pr list 
JEWETT & SONS 

REDWOOD, IN Y Dept. 9 














escatcis OFFEE 


Direct from "3S. Fresh off the Roaster 
& LBS. FOR $4] 
Bean or Ground 
Delivered free within 300 miles by percel post 


10 Ube. DELIVERED FREE 2900 Miles 
‘faction gu teed or money re 


GILLIES COFFEE Co. 
Park Place and Washington Street, New York 
ESTABLISHED To YEARS 
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The Farm Boys 
Trap 


Shall the Farm Boy Trap ? 
CHARLES H, CHESLEY 

Trapping appeals to most farm boys, 
and there are several reasons why the 
country boy ought to follow the trap 
line. In the first place, the animals 
that are commonly captured for their 
pelts are, almost without exception, 
enemies to the farmer. The weasel, 
skunk, mink, otier, fox, wolf and wild- 
cat are all poultry Happily, 
some of them are not common in the 


a 


pests. 


thickly settled localities, but several 
of them scem to thrive in close. prox- 
imity to the dwellings of man. An- 
other reason for trapping is the money 
that the pelts bring in. At present 


prices of fur it is quite possible’ to 
make a tidy sum of spending money 
during the fall and winter, when 
other work is slack, by putting out a 
few dozen traps. A third reason 
might be mentioned as the fact that 
the occupation calls into play all the 
powers of observation possessed by 


the boy, and teaches him to. study 
closely the mysteries of the’ wild. 
These reasons are sufficient, and, in 


answer to the criticism that the sport 
is a cruel one, it may be stated that 
trapping is no more cruel than hunt- 
ing with an ordinary shot gun if traps 
are properly set and attended to. The 
boy who wishes to trap should make 
up his mind in the beginning that he 
will make no more sets than he can 
attend to regularly. The length of 
the trap line, therefore, will depend 
upon the time at the trapper’s dis- 
posal. School boys will be able to look 
after a considerable number of traps, 
if they are not far from home. In 
many cases it will te found that the 
bicycle comes in handy in visiting the 
traps. Often the highway can be 
used for a considerable part of the 
distance to be covered. The necessary 
equipment will consist of the re- 
quired number of traps, a_ sharp- 
pointed knife for skinning and mak- 
ing the stretching boards, and a small 
caliber rifle. The captured animal 
should never be dispached with a shot- 
gun, as this method lowers the value 
of the pelt. The rifle is useful for 
such animals as the skunk, civet cat, 
raccoon and fox. Shoot the captive 
in the head and the injury to the skin 
is very slight 

Do not trap too early. In the north- 
ern states nothing should be done un- 
til November The skins do not be- 
come prime until that time. A monk 
captured in earl¥ October is not worth 
half as much as one of the same size 
taken in December. Farther south the 


traps should not be put out until 
December, and the work may be con- 
tinned until February. One animal, 
the muskrat, does not become fully 
prime until March, and may be 
trapped throughout the winter and 
early spring. 





Close Fitting Covers 
CECELIA HENDRICKS 
In these days when household sani- 
tation is so widely promulgated, it 


seems almost unnecessary to urge 
housekeepers to be careful about such 
articles as night vessels and_ slop 
pails. Even among neat and other- 
wise careful housekeepers, however, 
there is a carelessness in regard to 
these matters that requires an occa- 
sional word of warning. The danger 


such vessels 


that rises from leaving 
strongly 


uncovered c2nnot be too 
guorded against 
The first. prec 
aken is to see that every vessel is 
yxrovided with a close fitting cover. 
The second is to see that the cover is 
always used. 
Where expense is a consideration, 
ns it is with most farm women, and a 
lar commode cannot be provided 


-ution that should be 








for each bedroom, there is nothing 
mor useful and safe than an ordi- 
nary six or eight-quart granite pail 


This has all 
more costly 
handled and 


with well fitting lid. 
the advantages of the 
chamber pails, is easily 


easily cleaned. It possesses another 
advantage which in some cases is a 
decided one: It does not advertise, 


old-style vessels. 


its use as do the 
careless enough 


Mothers are often 
to allow night vessels to stand un- 
covered in rooms where children 
sleep. The air in a child’s bedroom 
should be especially pure and swect, 
and it cannot be under such circum- 
stances. As soon as a child is old 
enough to look after itself it should 
be taught to replace the cover on the 
bucket after using. 

I have helped in times of illness in 
houses where everything. was appar- 
ently as neat as a pin, yet where the 
vessel used by the patient was merely 
set uncovered in another room after 
use. People sometimes have the mis- 








taken notion that where no imme- 
diate odor arises, there is no need of 
a cover. This is a mistake. Even 
where there is no perceptible odor 
there may be dangerous germs. 

It is not only in times of serious 
illness, however, that the precaution 
of a cover should be taken. At all 
times, day or night, vessels should be 
carefully covered, both while in the 
bedrooms and while being carried 
through the house to be emptied. In 
this matter, an ounce of prevention 
is worth far more than the proverbial 
pound of cure. 

Better than the unsanitary night 
vessels and slop pails in a house, 
which from lack of a water system 
cannot have a water flush toilet in- 
stalled are the sanitary chemical in- 
door closets. These are a recent in- 
vention which thousands of farmers 
and small town residents have  in- 
stalled, enabling them to tear down 
the outhouses which are a peril to 
the wells in the vicinity. 





Pennsylvania Baby Ostriches 
E, ELLSWORTH CLASPBY 
In this picture is shown a couple 
of babies that are out of the ordinary. 
These little ostriches were hatched on 
‘he African ostrich farm near Blooms- 














Baby Ostriches 


burg, Pa, July 1 last year and are 
thriving and give promise of growing 
up to be strong, healthy birds. There 
are a number of ostrich farms in the 
state of California and on the deserts 
of Mexico. Most people who have 
visited Florida have gone to see the 
ostrich farm at Jacksonville. Quite 
a few farms to raise these mammoth 
size birds have been started in this 
country but it has been found almost 
impossible to raise these birds in this 
climate. It has always been found 
hard to get them beyond the few- 
days-old period, 


American Agriculturist 


other attention. 
Health endorseit, Write now for literature, | 1 


prices, etc, Agents a 
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Mr. Edison’s Phonograph 


phonograph with the 
ee sipieatands your cholee 
of records, too, for only $1. Pay the 
balance atrate of only a few ‘cents a day. -tko the Mow Eitoos 
in your own home before you decide to buy. Send n 
down, Eatertsin your frie th te ade ous = 


Write Today pA and revioeey for our Bey bs - 
iso Ueus, 


ures of the New nm phonographs. No ob 
_K. BA 














STOVES & . R 33 
RANGES 

To try in your own home 30 days free. pe matt 

you ee Show your friends. ” Se t back - daw 
pense if = do not_want to keep it. A of thou- 
sands in daily use. Perfec' rs, efficient heaters, made 
of high grade material, beautifully finished smooth de- 

; sign, guarant or years b 
our Two Million Dollar Bor 

Ask your dealers to show 
u Hoosier Stoves. 


ison Phonograph ‘Drstrie, ~ 







ze8, 
igns to select froi 
explaining our free trial 
Send pos lay. am 
your name and address 
plainly. No obligations. 


HOOSIER STOVE Co, 
147 State St., Marion, ind 



















School | Box 
Given := 
prn-Pencile.Kaife, 











ser, for ~a, 12 “ 
sets Xmas Post Cards at 10 cts. aset. Write 
BLUINE MFG. CO. 126 Mill St., Concord Jct., Ma 











est-burning fuel. 





Your eyes don’t tire so 
easily when you use 


+ Rayo Lamp 


Its steady, generous 
light makes reading 


more enjoyable. 


Fer best results use Socony 
Kerosene, the cleanest, clear- 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY of N.Y. 
50 Congress Street, Boston 




















- whes 
Ueueons ten to Now York tos smririttintti dams ca 
= fos Fos trade thet New York we heheh on wal as the mast 
J profitable market for the . price list and ship 
M. F. PFAELZER & CO. vet 
{ 115 West 29th Street, Desk 59 New 
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(4) send us full details of 


Look Out for U S Potash 


Corporation 


I am asked to buy shares in United 
States potash corporation, incorporated 
in Delaware, authorized capital stock 
$10,000,000 in 1,000,000 common. shares 
of $16 each. It claims to “control” a 
deposit of alunite near Marysvale, Utah. 
The prospectus states: “Itis proven be- 
yon? any doubt that alunite fertilizer 
can be produced eheaper, and further is 
better, than i:nported fertilizer. * * * * 
Alunite not only solves thse problem of 
fertilizer but also the problem of 
potash, and the most sought for metal 
aluminum. * * * * The first step of 
this organization is to commence the 
manufacture of alunite fertilizer.” It 
asked me to pay $7.50 per share with 
which it offers to give me a ton of its 
fertilizer “as produced f o b Marys- 
vale.” and a 10% discount thereafier. It 
also claims “The process for the produc- 
tion of alunite fertilizer is defined, 
simple und comparatively inexpen- 
sive.”"—[M. H. 

Its prospectus gives Kenneth J. Mer- 
rill as its president, and the first name 
under its board of directors is “Ken- 
neth J. Merriil, general manager, Bos- 
ton, Mass, Farwell mills, Farwell 
bleachery.”’ In a letter from Kenneth 
J. Merrill, 70 Kilby street, Boston, 
he states that “‘so far as he is aware 
he is not president of the United States 
potash corporation.”’ Another director, 
Dr Wililam H. Palmer of Providence, 
knows but little about it, and says he 
has had no notice of a_ directors’ 
meeting to elect olfticers or to approve 
prospectus. 

Replies to our inquires from two of 
the largest concerns in the aluminum 
trade hardly justify the prospectus’s 
statement. One of these authorities 
writes: “So far as we have learned, 
the exploitation which has occurred 
with this ore has not been of great 
importance.” The letter sent out by the 
concern’s fiscal agents states: 

“The discovery of alunite in Utah en- 
ables the United States Potash Cor- 
poration to produce alunite fertilizer, 
which is shown by the United States 
government publications to be the fin- 
est fertilizer in the world, at about $8 
a ton.” It adds that the first offering of 
the stock is now made to the farmer 
exclusively. 

We should want more evidence than 
the mere statement of this fiscal agent, 
or the claims of said prospectus, be- 
fore we would invest a dollar in this 
scheme.. The prospectus in one place 
speaks of “controlling’’ a deposit of 
alunite. In another piace it says, ‘“‘the 
net proceeds obtained from the sale 
of this first issue of stock will be uti- 
lized to pay the balance of the purchase 
price of the property, and for an 
outfit to manufacture the fertilizer.” 
We should want to know what is 
meant by “net proceeds’’—just how 
much of a rakeoff goes to Goodwin D. 
Beattie & Co, the fiscal agents, or to 
any insiders. What is the sum due 
on “the balance of the purchase price 
of the property?’ What was the total 
price of the eight claims? 

What is the basis for its estimate 
that its fertilizer can be made for $8 
aton? Its letter to us admits that it 
has only made a number of small sam- 
ples of calcined alunite. 

We are unable to find any justifica- 
tion for its $8 estimate in bulletin 
415 from the bureau of soils at Wash- 
ington dated October 10, 1916, which 
concludes: 

Considerable interest is being evinced in processes 
oe the re¢overy of potash and other products from 
pore ay This mineral is a hydrous sulphate of 
H ash and alumina. It occurs in important deposits 
ath ‘porth and southwest of Marysvale, Utah. Diffi- 
on ty in effecting a complete separation of the potash 
~ ter the ignition of the mineral has been experienced. 
roth in the laboratory and in factory practice: and 
Pe e the material must be regarded as a relatively 
~ stade potash carrier, cheapness and efficiency in 
he extraction of the potash are essential to its 
Successfful commercial development. 

: Eleven samples of light-colored alunite from the 
ae eveloped. Dut readily accessible, area north of 
; arysvale were ignited at different temperatu and 

he residues subsequently leached with water. A 
jemperature between 750° and 800° C was found to 
en d est for the complete extraction of the potash with 
800° ana amount of water. Temperatures above 
pen © caused a fixation of the potash, particularly 

Pkg the samples contained much silica. 
iio experiment to test the influence of fineness of 
ar iding in the subsequent extraction of patash from 
alunite showed that nothing is te be gained by grinud- 
ing the material finer than 60 mesh. 
mee Practically all of the constituents of high 
, moe #lunite have their market in the east. it is 
a Sted that it would prove more economical to 
ged mineral east, taking advantage of the lower 
pre rate on raw material, than to manufacture the 

‘ished products near the mines. The freight charges. 


pire then, however, are so great as to leave a very 
‘arrow margin of profit on the products in normal 


times, 


In view of the cold facts cited above, 
we advise our readers not to invest in 
Shares of United States,potash corpo- 
ration. Exhaustive tests should bemade 
at experiment stations and by practi- 
cal farmers to show what crop-pro- 





Orange Judd Service BUreat smun-nmmny 


Will serve you giadly by private letter if you 

ur case, or claim, with all the papers about it and 
stamps for their return, (2) also inclose your address label from Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist showing that you are a paid up subscriber; or if not 
such, you will be entitled to this free service by becoming a subscriber, 

gure gnei Agee aereneee seen cette UNS 


ducing power this material has. The 
advertisement of United States potash 
corporation was declined by Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. 





Beware of Noxine 
A fake remedy for hog diseases is 
being used to swindle farmers. It is 
known as Dr D. W. Nolan’s Noxine, 





made by the Dr D. W. Nolan Specific | 


Company of Springfield, Ill. It is car- ; 


ried throughout the country by 
smooth-tongued salesmen, who sell it 
at $8 a pint in dark brown botties. 

These men make casual 4nuiries 
about the hogs, and if any of them 
are sick, pose as experts diagnosing 
the trouble as lung fever, typhoid 
fever, etc, and offer a sure cure with 
their medicine. The liquid apparently 
has some stimulating power. as the 
hogs at first seem better, but usuaily 
die either through lack of proper 
treatment of the disease or from the 
effect of- this medicine. 
say, the salesmen do not operate long 
in any one territory. The seller is 
careful to talk with the farmer pri- 
vately, so there are no witnesses. The 
scheme is further protected by the 
label on the bottle which reads, “Not 
a hog cholera remedy.” 

In Illinois four farniers living close 
together and owning 244 hogs, spent 
$137 on this stuff, and just 13 animals 
survived. Others have had the same 
experience. 

The remedy was tested out at the 
Iowa station in 1915 on five hogs suf- 
fering from cholera; all given this 
treatment died. Similar schemes to 
this have been worked before, the 


agents securing the confidence of the \ 
prospective customer by guaranteeing | 


refund of money if the hogs die. Us- 
ually the hogs do not recover, and in 
practically every such case no money 
is ever paid back. 

Better deal with your local veteri- 
narian whom you know or with the 
advertisers backed up by American 
Agriculturist’s guarantee. 
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Notes and Questions 
About Farm Loans 
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The A BC of It 


I have been reading about federal land banks in 
American Agriculturist, but do not get a clear idea of 
how anyone can borrow money from them. I want to get 
about $2500 to buy land, improve stock and build 
with. L would like you to tell me what I would 
have to do to get the money There are several 
more farmers in this county that would like to 
borrow money to improve their places with.—[H. H. 


We send you the forms for 10 or 
more farmers to sign, asking for a 
charter for a farm loan association. It 
must have not less than 10 farmers 
who want loans in any sum from $100 
to $10,000, the total of all loans ap- 
plied for to amount to not less than 
$20,000. As soon as the land bank is 
established for the district which in- 
cludes your state, its address will ap- 
pear in American Agriculturist. Your 
local should send its signed paper to 
said bank, which will send an organ- 
izer or write particulars so that your 
formal organization may be completed 
and charter issued. . 

For each $100 that you wish to bor- 
row, you pay $5 for one share of a 
par value of $5 in your local. Your 
local indorses your note, which is se- 
cured by first mortgage on your farm, 
and the land bank advances the money 
There is no joint and several liability: 
other than your own note, your liabil- 
ity is limited strictly and only to the 
amount you paid in for your shares 
plus as much more. 

You can borrow not to exceed 
one-half of the loan committee's 
appraisal of the value of the 
farm land you offer as_ security, 
plus one-fifth of the insurance upon 
the buildings thereon. The loan may 
run for not less than five years longer 
than 40 years. The subject is made 
as plain as A B C in the book, The 
Federal Farm Loan System, by Her- 
bert Myrick, price $i, from this office. 
The money can be borrowed only for 
buying land, paying off an existing 
moftgage or for improving the land 
and buildings, or buying and feeding 
live stock. 


Neediess to ! 
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AGRICULTURIST 


TWO YEARS for 
ONE DOLLAR 


@ Only twenty days more in which 
to take advantage of our 75th 
Anniversary Offer and get 
American Agriculturist two years 
for the price of one. 





@ Remember this swo years for $1.00 
offer will positively be withdrawn, zza- 
night, November 30th, 1910. 


G Until midnight, November 30, 1916, 
New subscriptions will be accepted for 
TWO years for $1.00. 


@ Until midnight, November 30, 1916, 
O/d subscriptions may be renewed 
TWO years from the present expira- 
tion date for only $1.00. 


@ Until midnight, November 30, 1916 
subscriptions not yet expired may be 
paid TWO years ahead of the present 
expiration date for only $1.00. 


@ No premiums, books, presents or 
other inducements will be allowed 
with any subscriptions sent in under 
this offer. 


@ No subscription will be accepted or entered 
for ‘wo years for $1.00 if letter carrying order is 
mailed or postmarked after November 30, 1916. 


@ The regular subscription price of American 
Agriculturist will be $1.00 for one year after mid- 
night, November 30, 1916. 


SEND YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
TODAY—$1.00 A YEAR 
AFTER NOV. 30th 


Remit by coin, stamps, personal check, registered letter or money 
order, whichever is most convenient, but be sure to get the 
money to us before the time limit expires on this offer. 


Send your money and order to 


American Agriculturist, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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—but it wouldn’t 
be a Reo! 


Are you one of those who, just because you can’t get a Reo on the 
minute, are thinking of accepting as a substitute a car that is your 
“second choice?” 


Or are you one of those who think perhaps you can get as good value 
in some automobile of lesser reputation? 


If you are in doubt on any point, let us just say this: 


Take a Reo, and have it made in any other factory—and it wouldn’t 
be a Reo. 


It isn’t design alone—there are no radical features of design in 
Reo cars. 


Nor is it factory equipment—all automobile factories have about 
the same machines. Reo, being a leader, is always a few months 
ahead of most—but machine tools are practically standard. 


Nor could one say that Reo mechanics are all more skilled—others 
can hire good mechanics too. 


That’s why we say that if you took Reo design and Reo specifications 
and had the car made up in some other plant, still it would not 
be a Reo. 


It’s the Reo spirit—that indefinable but still tangible thing that 
pervades the whole Reo organization from General Manager down 
to the Last Man in the Shops, that gives to this product the quality 


_ that has come to be known as Reo. 


We like to call it good intent—for after all that is the determining 
factor. 


It is the desire of the Reo Folk to make the best automobiles it is 
possible to make. 


Not the most, but the best. 
Reo goal. 


And every Reo man—from the Chief Engineer to the Final Inspec- 


Not quantity, but quality, is the 


. tor—is imbued with that spirit, is actuated by that desire to make 


good, dependable automobiles. Better than others. 


Visit the Reo plant. You will be welcome—the doors are always 
open. Reo Folk, proud of their work, are glad to show you through. 
Note the atmosphere of the place. Watch the workers—listen to 
the remarks you’ll hear. 


No one asks—“‘How many did we make yesterday?”’ as you hear 
in so many factories nowadays. 
For that isn’t the thought uppermost in the minds of Reo workmen. 


It’s how many parts were discarded, turned back by the inspectors 
—because of some error so slight it would “‘pass” in most plants. 


There’s no secret—no necromancy—about Reo quality or how it 
gets into the product. 

It’s the result of that fervent desire of the Reo Folk to make Reo 
cars excel—and the eternal vigilance that results from that desire 
—that is responsible for Reo quality, Reo stability, Reo low cost of 
upkeep, and finally, Reo preference—Reo demand. 

Is it any wonder that Reo cars are known as ““The Gold Standard 
of Values?” 


Reo Motor Car Company 
Lansing, Michigan 
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